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EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS,  Governor 


The  recent  alligator  hunting  sea- 
son, expanded  this  year  to  include 
practically  all  of  12  Louisiana  coastal 
parishes,  marked  an  important  step 
forward  in  the  Department's  prog- 
ram to  bring  about  utilization  of  the 
American  alligator  as  a  renewable 
wildlife  resource. 

Alligator  populations  in  parishes 
immediately  adjacent  to  those 
hunted  this  year  are  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  extension  of  areas  where 
legal  hunting  may  take  place.  The 
Department  will  continue  to  press 
for  reclassification  of  alligators  in 
those  parishes  where  populations 
are  excessive. 

I  consider  this  a  logical  and  neces- 
sary step  in  continued  wise  man- 
agement of  the  total  alligator  re- 
source, consistent  with  ongoing 
proper  use  of  other  forms  of  wildlife 
occupying  the  same  habitat. 

The  recent  harvest  of  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  Louisiana's 
surplus  alligator  stocks  is  of  great 
significance  because  the  harvest  re- 
flects the  success  of  a  program 
started  20  years  ago  to  restore  al- 
ligator numbers  in  the  state. 

Of  note,  too,  is  the  fact  that 
Louisiana's  alligator  program  had 
gained  world  respect  and  proved 
eminently  successful  in  the  early 
1970's,  prior  to  enactment  of  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  report  fully 
on  the  economic  benefits  to  landow- 
ners and  trappers  resulting  from  the 
recent  hunting  season,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  the  sale  of  alligator 
skins  will  be  profitable  to  the  people 
involved. 


Nature  sets  her  gifts  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left .  .  .  we  cannot  seize  both, 
but  by  too  much  prudence  may  pass 
between  them  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
reach  either. 

-  Samuel  Johnson 


Sale  of  alligator  skins  following 
the  five  previous  hunting  seasons 
conducted  in  Louisiana  since  1972 
pumped  $1.5  million  into  the 
economy  of  those  three  southwest- 
ern parishes  participating  in  initial 
seasons  and  hunts.  It  is  hoped  that 
pending  sale  of  skins  from  this  year's 
harvest  will  greatly  augment  this 
amount  of  money. 

And,  while  the  sale  of  alligator 
skins  is  vitally  important  to  the  over- 
all success  of  the  Department's  re- 
source management  plans,  the  sale 
itself  serves  to  emphasize  the  De- 
partment's long-standing  conten- 
tion that  alligators  represent  a  man- 
ageable wildlife  resource. 
.  Continued  sound  management  of 
alligators  and  the  wetland  habitat  in 
which  they  abound  provides  the 
basis  for  a  sustained,  profitable  an- 
nual yield,  without  any  threat  what- 
soever to  the  resource. 

As  a  businessman  and  wildlife 
administrator,  I  know  the  practices 
advocated  by  the  Department  and 
carried  out  by  landowners  are  con- 
tingent on  continuing  economic  be- 
nefits resulting  from  such  marsh 
management  programs. 

Successful  restoration  of  the  al- 
ligator to  huntable  numbers  in  a 
great  portion  of  the  state,  ac- 
complished with  vision  and  deter- 
mination by  the  Department,  is  only 
part  of  the  entire  alligator  program. 

We  would  not  have  the  full  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  landowners 
and  the  public  in  this  program  with- 
out the  free  flow  of  those  valuable 
skins  in  world  commerce. 


J.  BURTON  ANGELLE,  Secretary 


To  that  end,  the  Department 
spearheaded  a  national  and  interna- 
tional movement  to  have  the  al- 
ligator not  only  reclassified  in  areas 
of  abundance  but  moved  from  Ap- 
pendix 1  to  Appendix  2  on  the  world 
list  of  endangered  species. 

It  was  accomplished  this  spring 
during  the  international  trade  con- 
vention treaty  in  Puerto  Rico.  With 
strong  support  from  Louisiana  Con- 
gressman John  Breaux  and  key  per- 
sonnel in  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  Department  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  this  about. 

Even  so  there  was  much  red  tape 
to  be  cut  to  facilitate  international 
trade  in  Louisiana  alligator  skins. 
Members  of  my  staff  worked  dili- 
gently with  me  in  slashing  through 
this  red  tape  so  that  Louisiana  al- 
ligator skins  could  move  unham- 
pered to  ready  world  markets. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
Louisiana  landowners,  participating 
in  programs  advocated  by  the  De- 
partment to  bring  maximum  yields 
of  wildlife  resources  from  their  wet- 
lands, will  be  receiving  economic 
benefits  from  their  participation. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  me  to  know 
that  many  Louisiana  trappers  and 
their  families  will  benefit  from  a  sus- 
tained harvest  of  a  valuable  wildlife 
resource. 

I  sincerely  feel  the  greatest  benefit 
from  the  entire  Louisiana  alligator 
program  is  the  renewed  conviction 
of  the  people  of  Louisiana  that  pre- 
sent  wildlife  management 
techniques  demonstrated  by  the 
Department  are  in  the  best  interests 
of  wildlife  and  all  the  people. 
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By  McFadden  Duffy 

A  visit  with  the  retired  dean  of  Louisiana 

charter  boat  captains  provides  a 

provocative  glimpse  into  the  future  of  the 

state's  offshore  sport  fishing. 
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Capt.  Charles  Sebastian,  Grand  Isle  charter  boat  skipper 
for  33  years,  retired  this  spring.  He  hasn't  stacked  away  his 
fishing  rods  or  left  the  tiny  island  that's  traced  with  pirate 
lore,  but  has  sold  the  Sea  Hawk  to  his  son  Tim  and  slipped 
contentedly  into  the  role  of  occasional  relief  captain. 

He  likes  the  change  of  pace.  It  gives  him  time  to  work  in 
his  gardens  and  tend  his  property  on  Grand  Isle. 

In  July,  just  as  the  weather-plagued  Grand  Isle  Tarpon 
Rodeo  throng  began  to  gather  on  the  island,  he  took  a  jet  to 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  with  his  son  Tony  to  visit  the  27th 
annual  gathering  of  Experimental  Aircraft  Association 
members  at  the  world's  largest  fly-in  of  restored  and  newly 
designed  aircraft.  It  was  the  first  Grand  Isle  rodeo  he'd 
missed  in  33  years.  Sebastian  had  really  changed  pace. 

The  one-time  pilot  turned  charter  captain,  who  was 
entitled  to  use  his  1942  pilot's  license  as  a  pass  to  restricted 
areas  at  the  Oshkosh  air  show,  has  had  a  long  love  affair 
with  aircraft.  He  first  visited  Grand  Isle  in  1945,  flying  a 
low-wing  monoplane  with  wife  Jan  and  infant  son  Tony  in 
the  cockpit. 

That  casual  landing  on  a  sod  strip,  being  used  by  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  to  snoop  out  German  submarines  operating  in  the 
gulf,  changed  the  course  of  Sebastian's  life. 

Just  a  short  walk  from  the  landing  strip  that  day,  the 
Sebastians  watched  local  anglers  lifting  huge  speckled  trout 
from  the  surf  with  long  bamboo  "slaughter  poles."  Fishing 
had  always  been  Charles  Sebastian's  hobby  and  the  sight  of 
those  abundant  specks  gave  him  a  yen  to  return  and  try  his 
luck. 


In  the  months  that  followed,  Sebastian  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  Grand  Isle  where  he  fished  the  surf  for  speckled 
trout,  cruising  redfish,  occasional  Spanish  mackerel  and 
September  bluefish.  The  island  was  just  a  short  hop  from 
New  Orleans'  lakefront  airport  where  he  kept  his  plane. 

Sebastian  was  employed  at  that  time  by  Consolidated 
Vultee  Aircraft  Corporation,  in  charge  of  a  crew  turning  out 
bodies  for  PBY  flying  boats. 

He'd  studied  aeronautical  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  and  left  the  university  in  his  senior  year  to  join 
what  was  then  the  Air  Corps  as  an  aviation  cadet. 

He  didn't  graduate  at  Randolph  Field  but  went  on  to 
Curtis  Wright  Technical  Institute  in  California  where  he 
later  joined  the  faculty,  staying  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

He  married  Jan  in  1939  while  he  was  with  Curtis  Wright. 
They  had  been  school  mates  in  Wewoka,  Oklahoma,  and 
attended  the  university  at  Norman,  Oklahoma.  She 
was  born  in  Oakdale,  Louisiana,  where  her  father  was  a 
doctor  who  later  moved  to  Wewoka,  Sebastian's  birthplace. 

After  the  stint  with  Curtis  Wright,  Sebastian  moved  to 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  to  become  a  ground  school  instructor 
with  Spartan's  School  of  Aeronautics,  teaching  air  cadets 
the  theory  of  flight. 

Later,  the  Sebastians  moved  to  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
where  he  had  accepted  another  teaching  job.  When  Jan  took 
a  job  with  Consolidated  Vultee  in  Nashville  and  Sebastian 
was  transferred  to  Memphis  he  was  forced  to  log  a  lot  of 
flying  hours  between  Nashville  and  Memphis  to  see  his  wife 
and  son.  Eventually  this  led  to  another  change  in  jobs.  He 
settled  in  New  Orleans  with  Consolidated  Vultee  and  she 
gave  up  the  job  with  the  same  company  in  its  Nashville 
plant. 

It  was  not  long  after  Sebastian  began  flying  down  to 
Grand  Isle  several  times  a  week  to  fish  that  he  met  Alfred 
Danziger,  a  New  Orleans  attorney  and  real  estate  man  with 
holdings  on  Grand  Isle.  Danziger  was  a    person 
convinced  that  the  island  could  be  developed  as  a  resort. 

They  became  good  friends  and  Sebastian  would  fly 
Danziger  to  and  from  the  island.  Danziger  would  handle  his 
real  estate  transactions  and  Sebastian  would  tend  to  the  fish 
in  the  surf. 


As  time  went  by  Sebastian  met  Capt.  Hector  Landry  who 
owned  a  shrimp  lugger  and  occasionally  took  sport 
fishermen  out  from  the  dock  into  Barataria  Pass  or 
immediately  offshore  to  fish.  There  were  no  charter  boats  in 
those  days  and  taking  sportsmen  a  mile  or  so  offshore  was  a 
good  way  to  supplement  a  shrimper's  income. 

On  Saturdays  when  Sebastian  was  able  to  get  to  the 
island  early,  Capt.  Landry  would  let  him  go  along  on  the 
Princess  with  the  sport  fishermen  who  had  hired  him  for  the 
day. 

"In  those  days,"  Sebastian  recalls,  "you  didn't  have  to  go 
more  than  half  a  mile,  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  you 
were  in  all  the  fish  you  knew  what  to  do  with. 

"Schools  of  tarpon  in  the  pass.  It  looked  like  you  could 
walkacross  on  the  backs  of  the  rolling  tarpon.  Thousands  of 
tarpon  in  Barataria  Pass!  This  was  in  1945.  The  sand  bar  on 
the  west  side  of  Barataria  Pass  would  be  loaded  with  fish 
.  .  .  redfish,  Spanish  mackerel,  tarpon,  jack  crevalle  and 
speckled  trout. 

"It  was  all  right  there  on  the  beach  in  five  or  six  feet  of 
water.  We  never  went  as  far  as  the  sea  buoy  which  is  three 
miles.  We  never  had  to." 

V-J  Day  came  and  Consolidated  Vultee  virtually  closed 
down.  The  New  Orleans  lakefront  plant  stopped  work  on 
the  big  workhorse  patrol  planes.  Sebastian  was  out  of  a  job. 

Urged  and  encouraged  by  Danziger,  Charles  Sebastian 
bought  his  first  boat.  It  was  an  Owens  Sportfisherman 
named  the  Wanderlust  and  was  purchased  from  Bill  Good, 
Sr.,  of  New  Orleans.  The  Sebastians  became  permanent 
residents  of  Grand  Isle  and  his  career  as  a  charter  captain 
began. 

For  the  young  couple  who  had  been  bouncing  around  the 
country,  moving  from  one  war  job  to  another,  it  was  good  to 
be  settled  at  last,  if  only  in  a  trailer.  For  Capt.  Sebastian  it 
meant  all  the  fishing  he  could  handle. 

The  waters  around  Grand  Isle  abound  in  fish  today,  to  be 
sure.  Sportsmen  rightfully  rate  island  fishing  as  among  the 
best  in  the  country;  but  back  in  the  mid  1940's  those 
immediate  offshore  waters  were  fabulous.  Capt. 
Sebastian's  eyes  brighten  with  excitement  when  he  talks 
about  it. 


He  made  gulf  anglers  out  of  soybean  and  corn  farmers.  They  came  by  couples  and  they  came  by  busloads.  And  they  caught 
fish,  more  fish  than  they  dreamed  possible. 


When  that  angling  action  aboard  the  Sea  Hawk  turned  out  to  be 
big  king  mackerel  like  this  one,  Capt.  Charles  Sebastian's 
fame  as  a  charter  boat  captain  spread  throughout  the  country. 

"Today  one  can't  imagine  the  quantities  of  fish  that  were 
available  to  sport  fishermen  then,"  he  says.  "Everyone 
could  catch  all  the  fish  they  wanted  right  in  the  pass.  I  can 
remember  a  few  days  when  we  ventured  out  aways.  Capt. 
Hector  Landry  would  caution  me:  'Grand  Isle  is  getting  a 
little  lower  on  the  horizon.  We'd  better  go  back.'  And  we 
would  consider  it  quite  an  adventurous  day  then." 

Those  were  memorable  days  for  sport  fishermen,  too.  It 
wasn't  until  the  1960's  that  the  founding  fathers  of  the 
Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  even  considered  expanding  the 
fishing  waters  of  the  rodeo  west  of  Caminada  Pass,  or 
farther  east  than  Four  Bayous  Pass.  There  was  such  good 
fishing  within  sight  of  the  island  that  anglers  didn't  concern 
themselves  with  what  could  be  found  elsewhere. 

Capt.  Sebastian's  career  as  a  charter  captain  was  off  and 
running.  In  a  little  over  two  years  he  acquired  the  Sea  Rover. 

"She  was  an  air/sea  rescue  boat,  a  41-footer  built  of  wood 
with  a  gasoline  engine.  I  later  converted  it  to  diesel.  We 
really  put  some  fish  aboard  that  AC  1.  Before  I  put  in  the 
diesel  that  big  Hall-Scott  engine  would  go  chug,  chug, 
chug.  That  was  gas,  gas,  gas." 

Mindful  of  today's  energy  crunch  and  the  high  cost  of 
fuel,  he  remarked  softly. 

"She  was  a  gas  eating  thing." 

His  early  clients  still  talk  about  those  days  on  the  Sea 
Rover.  They  caught  more  fish  than  they  dreamed  possible.  It 
was  a  big  sport  fishing  bonanza.  The  fame  of  those  early 
years  in  an  untapped  gulf  began  to  get  around. 


"When  we  first  started  the  charter  business,"  he  muses, 
"we  worked  about  three  of  four  months  of  the  year,  the 
warm  months.  We  had  charters  and  we  worked  from  dawn 
to  dark.  In  the  winter  months  we  stayed  tied  up  to  the 
piling,  all  winter  long.  When  we  first  went  in  the  business 
we  wouldn't  move  for  five  or  six  months  at  a  time.  It  was  a 
summer  thing.  We  had  winter  fish  out  there  but  we  didn't 
know  it.  We  fished  too  close  to  shore.  That  was  before  there 
were  any  platforms  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

And,  Capt.  Sebastian  was  forced  to  take  other  jobs  during 
those  off  months.  At  one  time  he  worked  for  the  California 
Oil  Company  at  Bay  Marchand. 

But  it  wasn't  too  long  after  the  close  of  the  war  that  several 
things  happened  to  change  the  entire  picture  of  gulf  fishing 
along  the  Louisiana  coast  in  the  years  that  followed. 

Humble  Oil  Company  (now  part  of  Exxon)  erected  a 
platform  in  the  gulf.  It  was  located  a  few  miles  offshore  from 
Grand  Isle  and  was  called  the  "umbrella." 

"It  was  simply  a  platform,  about  20  feet  square,  sitting  on 
a  single  shaft,"  Capt.  Sebastian  recalls.  "They  were  testing 
it  for  weight  to  see  how  much  the  skin  friction  of  the  mud 
and  sand  on  the  pipe  would  support." 

That's  a  term  to  describe  the  holding  power  of  the  gulf 
bottom.  There's  no  bedrock  upon  which  an  offshore 
platform  can  rest,  so  determining  the  ability  of  a  non-rock 
bottom  to  support  weight  was  essential  to  extensive 
offshore  drilling  operations. 

The  Humble  Company's  offshore  testing  around  Grand 
Isle  followed  shortly  after  the  first  offshore  well  was  brought 
in  by  Kerr-McGee  about  45  miles  south-southwest  of 
Morgan  City  in  the  fall  of  1947. 

Spectators  in  boats  watching  the  drilling  caught  more  fish 
than  usual.  Rig  fishing  as  we  know  it  today  was  born. 

"The  'umbrella'  off  Grand  Isle  was  the  forerunner  of 
platform  A,  the  first  large  platform  built  in  the  gulf," 
Sebastian  says.  "They  had  to  rebuild  it,  but  it  is  still  there. 

The  supporting  column  for  the  umbrella-like  platform 
began  to  attract  fish  and  Capt.  Sebastian  had  always  been 
drawn  to  opportunities  for  angling.  He  began  to  fish  it  with 
his  charter  parties. 

What  was  beginning  to  take  place  in  the  gulf  wasn't  a 
mystery  to  the  young  charter  boat  captain  who  had  put  his 
future  on  the  line  with  sport  fishing  in  the  gulf. 

"The  rigs  have  never,  and  will  never,  actually  produce 
any  fish,"  he  points  out,  "But  they  sure  serve  to  attract  and 
concentrate  the  fish  that  are  available.  Sure,  there  are 
ecological  factors  involved.  Thestructur'es  startfood  chains. 
They  provide  bigger  and  bigger  fish,  and  more  fish.  They 
concentrate  around  the  rigs  but  they  don't  spawn  there.  The 
rig  habitat  doesn't  lend  itself  to  the  reproductive  process, 
but  it  sure  serves  as  a  magnet  in  drawing  fish." 

As  the  number  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
production  platforms  began  to  dot  island  waters  in  the  late 
1940's  and  early  1950's,  it  was  only  natural  that  a  good  part 
of  Capt.  Sebastian's  fishing  took  place  around  the  rigs. 

The  Rig  Runner  came  along  in  the  early  1950's.  Capt. 
Sebastian's  third  boat  was  a  surplus  Navy  picket  boat  he 
picked  up  in  New  Iberia.  It  was  named  for  the  new  form  of 
fishing  that  fired  the  pulses  of  coastal  anglers. 

He  put  Philip  Langlinias,  a  deck  hand,  on  the  Rzg  Runner 
as  skipper.  With  the  two  boats  available  for  charter  parties 
they  cornered  even  more  sport  fishing  enthusiasts. 
Eventually  he  sold  the  Rig  Runner  to  Laglinias. 


Capt.  Sebastian  says  Grand  Isle  began  to  boom  as  the 
offshore  oil  industry  developed.  The  activity  spawned  a 
host  of  service  industries,  everything  from  catering  services 
to  helicopter  companies. 

Throughout  the  1950's  the  number  of  offshore  rigs 
continued  to  increase,  marching  gulfward  like  a  horde  of 
huge  steel  spiders.  The  term  "rig  fishing"  became  common 
in  Louisiana.  More  and  more  saltwater  sport  anglers 
decided  to  give  it  a  try.  Capt.  Sebastian's  business 
continued  to  flourish. 

He  attributes  a  lot  of  the  success  they've  had  at  running 
the" charter  operation  to  Jan.  If  Sebastian  got  more  than  a 
lion's  share  of  the  charter  business,  the  lion  among  charter 
captains  was  due  his  "feast. 

While  he  was  putting  in  12-hour  days  seven  days  a  week 
with  fishing  parties,  Jan  Sebastian  was  making  things  run 
smoothly  in  their  new  home.  When  there  was  spare  time 
she  filled  it  with  promotional  activities,  hawking  island 
fishing  and  Charles  Sebastian. 

She  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  actual  building  of  the 
comfortable  home  on  pilings  where  they  have  lived  since 
1954.  As  Jan  puts  it,  the  house  was  "built  to  new  island 
building-code  specifications  by  a  non-existent  work  force." 
There  were  no  licensed  plumbers,  electricians,  etc.  on 
Grand  Isle  but  Jan  found  them. 

It's  an  attractive,  comfortable,  solid  home,  designed  to 
withstand  tropical  storms  and  hurricanes.  The  Sebastian 
home  has  weathered  several  hurricanes  and  they  have 
evacuated  the  island  for  a  dozen  others  through  the  years. 
Hurricanes  Flossie  and  Betsy  were  destructive,  and  while 
Carmen  was  a  coastal  killer,  Grand  Isle  received  only  fringe 
damage. 

On  Jan's  list  of  things  to  take  when  evacuating,  in  order  of 
importance,  are:  vital  records,  cars,  typewriter  .  .  .  Next  to 
family,  Capt.  Sebastian's  first  concern  has  always  been  the 
boat. 

Jan's  high  priority  for  her  typewriter  puts  sharp  focus  on 
how  the  Sebastian  charter  operation  became  nationally 
famous,  and  Grand  Isle  fishing  equally  as  famous. 

"She  had  an  idea  and  she  had  a  knack  for  cultivating 
people  in  the  media,"  Capt.  Sebastian  says  of  Jan  and  her 
widespread  promotional  efforts  for  Grand  Isle  fishing.  "She 
decided  if  she  was  going  to  live  down  here  she  was  going  to 
make  it  worthwhile." 

Bill  Stanley  (.WDSU-TV)  was  one  of  their  first  contacts. 
Henry  Dupre  with  the  Dawnbusters  (WWL)  was  another. 
Bob  Scearce,  Mel  Leavitt,  Paul  Kalman  and  Arthur  Van  Pelt 
were  others. 

"We'd  always  end  up  talking  about  fishing  at  Grand 
Isle,"  he  said.  "And  we     invited  people  down  to  fish  with 
us  and  see  for  themselves  what  it  was  all  about." 

Jan  also  turned  out  reams  of  newspaper  copy  for  the 
outdoor  writers.  There  were  frequent  photographs  for  those 
who  wanted  them.  She  also  served  as  a  stringer  for  radio 
stations  and  taped  fishing  reports  for  them. 

It  paid  off  in  tremendous  publicity  for  Grand  Isle,  gulf 
fishing,  and  Capt.  Charles  Sebastian.  Other  charter 
captains  coming  along  at  that  time  sometimes  griped  that 
Sebastian  was  getting  all  the  publicity.  But  they  grudgingly 
admitted  he  worked  for  it,  and  gratefully  admitted  he 
passed  along  excess  business  cheerfully,  and  often. 

Their  honest,  continuous  and  effective  promotional 
efforts  had  chamber  of  commerce  overtones  but  it  payed  off. 


Jan  Sebastian  had  a  knack  for  cultivating  people  in  the  media . 
Chuck  Pratt  had  a  New  Orleans  radio  show  for  fishermen. 
When  his  daughter  caught  snappers  like  the  one  she's  holding 
with  Capt.  Sebastian  he  became  a  regular  booster  of 
Sebastian's  charter  service. 


Capt.  Sebastian  kept  a  special  rack  at  Fisherman's  Wharf  to 
hang  the  catch  for  picture  purposes.  Hometown  editors  liked 
the  pictures  and  captions  Jan  Sebastian  turned  out. 
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In  the  late  1960's,  Capt.  Sebastian  was  retained  by  the 
Louisiana  Tourist  Development  Commission  as  a 
consultant. 

He  participated  in  numerous  sport  and  travel  shows  with 
Ridley  Boudreaux  who  was  assistant  director  of  tourism  for 
Louisiana  under  Morris  Ford.  In  places  like  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Dallas  and  Shreveport,  Capt.  Sebastian  helped 
man  a  booth  and  appeared  on  radio  shows.  He  made  gulf 
anglers  out  of  soybean  and  com  farmers.  Sebastian  even 
froze  a  40-pound  king  mackerel  in  an  ice  block  to 
demonstrate  what  visiting  anglers  could  catch  if  they  came 
to  Louisiana  to  fish,  hopefully  with  him. 

The  midwesterners  liked  what  he  was  selling.  They  came 
by  couples  and  they  came  by  bus  loads.  And,  they  caught 
fish,  more  fish  than  they  dreamed  possible. 

One  group  that  chartered  a  bus  for  a  fishing  party  came 
from  Illinois.  A  photograph  of  them  standing  by  the  bus, 
each  holding  a  40-pound  king  mackerel,  hangs  with  others 
on  a  wall  in  Sebastian's  home.  It  appeared  in  the  Walnut, 
Illinois,  paper.  For  years  and  years,  photos  and  captions  of 
successful  fishing  trips  were  sent  by  Jan  to  hometown 
papers. 

Capt.  Sebastian  took  possession  of  the  Sea  Hawk  on  June 
15, 1963.  It  was  the  first  welded  aluminum  charter  fishing 
boat  in  the  United  States.  Fred  Sewart  in  Morgan  City  built 
it  to  Sebastian's  specifications.  The  47- footer  is  powered  by 
twin  diesels  and  has  thousands  of  successful  fishing  trips 
behind  her.  It's  the  same  boat  Capt.  Tim  Sebastian  operates 
today. 

The  1960's  and  the  1970's  were  good  years  for  the 
Sebastians.  They  had  all  the  charter  business  they  could 
handle.  About  the  only  times  the  Sea  Hawk  wasn't  running 
was  when  it  was  on  the  ways,  or  the  weather  was  too  rough. 

The  1960's  had  added  another  phrase  to  Louisiana 
vocabularies.  "Winter  fishing"  was  just  as  exciting  and  as 
productive  as  warm  weather  angling.  It  had  particular 
appeal  to  folks  from  the  midwest. 

Capt.  Sebastian's  clients  have  always  been  his  biggest 
boosters.  He  was  sending  people  home  from  the  island 
heavily  laden  with  fish.  The  springs  on  their  cars  sagged 
with  the  weight  of  full  ice  chests.  The  happy  anglers  told 
others.  The  key  to  this  sort  of  charter  operation  was  that  you 
don't  have  to  ask  fishermen  to  brag  about  their  success.  It 
comes  natural. 

"Charlie  has  more  on  his  plate  than  he  can  say  grace 
over,"  a  somewhat  envious  charter  captain  down  at  the 
island's  Fisherman's  Wharf  told  me  one  day.  "He's  got  it 
good!" 

But  in  the  mid  1960's,  Sebastian  began  to  believe  that 
most  folks  had  it  too  good  when  it  came  to  the  gulf.  Oil  and 
gas  were  being  produced  at  a  rate  that  led  people  to  believe 
finite  resources  were  infinite.  And,  in  the  bustle  of  the  sport 
fisheries  bonanza  there  was  no  thought  for  tomorrow. 

People  threw  tubs  of  bluefish  overboard  because  they 
considered  blues  trash  fish.  Spanish  mackerel  was  said  to  be 
too  oily  to  eat,  but  fun  to  catch.  At  one  time,  the  Grand  Isle 
Tarpon  Rodeo  had  to  hire  a  large  lugger  to  take  tons  of  dead 
fish  out  into  the  gulf  to  dump  them.  That  was  before  the  late 
Urban  Wilkinson  started  giving  the  fish  to  charity. 

When  Capt.  Sebastian  began  urging  people  to  apply  the 
brakes,  to  slow  down  the  relentless  harvest  of  natural 
resources,  he  gained  some  friends  but  he  lost  a  lot  of  others. 
He  didn't  actually  preach,  but  some  folks  began  to  treat  him 
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It  was  the  sight  of  Grand  Isle  speckled  trout  that  attracted 
Capt.  Charles  Sebastian  to  the  fishing  resort  over  33  years  ago. 
He  still  likes  to  fish  specks  at  the  close  in  rigs  now  and  then. 

with  the  same  polite-but-distant  courtesy  they  extended  a 
visiting  evangelist. 

In  the  1960's,  if  a  man  started  talking  about  overfishing 
the  gulf  and  the  oceans,  he  was  out-of-step  with  the  times. 
If  a  man  who  was  a  charter  captain  did  that,  he  was 
bordering  on  economic  suicide.  But  Sebastian  began  talking 
about  overfishing.  He  also  called  on  some  of  the  major  oil 
companies  to  clean  up  their  acts  in  the  gulf. 

That  was  before  the  advent  of  the  environmental  years, 
the  early  1970's  when  people  became  more  aware  of  their 
surroundings  and  resources.  Capt.  Sebastian  lost  more 
friends  and  some  clients. 

While  he  was  alienating  some  associates,  he  gained  many 
new  friends  and  some  supporters.  In  1967  he  received  the 
Conservationist  of  the  Year  award,  a  prestigious  one  given 
jointly  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  its  state  affiliate 
and  the  Sears  Foundation. 

He  was  invited  to  places  like  San  Juan  and  Miami  to 
participate  in  fisheries  conferences  that  were  being 
formulated  to  manage  ocean  resources. 

For  April  1,  1970,  the  first  Earth  Day  observance,  Hugh 
Downs  had  him  flown  to  New  York  to  appear  on  the 
TODAY  show.  There  are  those  who  will  tell  you  he  didn't 
gain  any  charter  clients  by  what  he  said  on  that  show  but  he 
told  it  like  it  was. 

During  the  early  1970's,  Capt.  Sebastian  remained 
something  of  an  enigma  to  a  lot  of  people.  His  charter 
parties  caught  as  many  fish  as  those  aboard  other  boats, 
often  more;  but  he  continued  to  lecture  that  they  should 
take  only  what  they  really  wanted  and  would  use. 

He  fished  the  oil  rigs  when  his  clients  wanted  rig  fishing, 
just  as  he  had  done  since  the  first  rigs  went  up  off  Grand 
Isle;  but  he  harped  at  the  oil  companies  to  mind  their 
drilling  techniques  and  trash. 

"It  wasn't  always  a  matter  of  calling  on  the  oil  companies 
to  clean  up  their  acts,"  he  differentiates.  "A  lot  of  times  it 
was  a  matter  of  their  working  on  the  actors  for  a  better 
performance,  and  they  finally  got  it." 

In  what  might  be  called  the  September  of  his  years,  Capt. 
Sebastian  seems  more  mellow  today  than  he  was  in  the 
1960's  and  the  early  1970's.  He  doesn't  charge  the  windmills 
like  he  did. 


The  Sea  Hawk  was  a  familiar  sight  around  the  Freeport 
Sulphur  Company  offshore  mine  near  Grand  Isle.  It  was  an 
easy  place  for  visiting  anglers  to  load  fish. 

"It  was  never  really  a  matter  of  economic  pressure,"  he 
says.  "I've  always  had  more  charter  business  than  I  could 
handle,  and  I've  passed  a  lot  of  trips  around  in  my  time.  Tim 
has  the  Sea  Hawk  booked  almost  solid.  " 

What  Capt.  Sebastian  will  tell  you  as  he  sits  in  a  deck  chair 
on  his  carefully  tended  lawn  sipping  a  cool  drink  in  the 
shade  is  that  things  have  changed. 

The  fabulous  fishing  in  Barataria  Pass  that  attracted 
anglers  more  than  30  years  ago  is  gone  forever.  There's  too 
much  boat  traffic  with  its  accompanying  adverse  effects. 

"You'll  never  see  schools  of  tarpon  rolling  in  the  pass 
again, "  he  told  me .  "The  pogie  pods  (schools  of  menhaden) 
are  gone.  It  is  becoming  difficult  to  find  pogies  these  days, 
not  like  they  were." 

Gulf  fishing  peaked  in  the  mid  1970's,  he  believes.  It  was  a 
combination  of  many  things.  Both  commercial  and  sport 
fishing  have  made  inroads  into  fish  stocks.  Both  are 
competitors  for  a  number  of  fish  species. 

"We  have  to  run  30  to  40  miles  offshore  to  find  real  good 
fishing  today,"  Capt.  Sebastian  says.  "Those  days  of  15  to 
20  pound  snappers  by  the  boatload  are  gone. 

"Even  the  Spanish  mackerel  seem  to  be  in  trouble.  There 
was  a  time  when  a  boat  with  four  lines  overboard  could  take 
350  to  400  a  day  trolling.  No  trouble  at  all.  Today  40  is  a  good 
catch  of  Spanish  mackerel. 

"Pompano  fishing  will  never  be  what  it  was  10  or  15  years 
ago.  I  think  monofilament  nets  along  the  beaches  and 
shorelines  are  responsible. 

"Cobia  fishing  isn't  the  same  anymore.  There  are  too 
many  boats  now  and  people  know  how  to  catch  them, 
where  to  catch  them,"  he  says. 

He  feels  that  eventually  there  will  be  some  sort  of 
saltwater  fishing  license  for  anglers,  probably  a  federal 
license  with  creel  limits.  There  are  too  many  users  involved 
and  their  numbers  are  increasing.  The  booming,  frontier 
days  of  gulf  fishing  are  over.  Coastal  anglers  and  charter 
skippers  are  simply  going  to  have  to  work  progressively 
harder  for  banner  catches. 

Faster  boats  and  more  dependable  engines  and  equipment 
will  allow  sport  fishermen  to  move  gulfward  with  the 
deepwater  drilling  and  production  rigs.  Big  game  fishing 


will  become  increasingly  important  in  the  next  decade  or  so, 
but  the  cost  is  going  to  be  great  by  today's  standards, 
limiting  the  sport. 

Capt.  Sebastian  is  convinced  that  it  isn't  too  late  to  start 
regulating  the  fisheries  resources  in  the  gulf,  to  spread  them 
out  over  a  longer  period  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
more  people. 

He's  convinced  that  it  is  going  to  take  Solomon-like 
judgment  to  solve  controversy  between  commercial  and 
sport  anglers  in  the  years  ahead. 

Today  he  is  serving  on  the  coastal  migratory  pelagic 
advisory  panel  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Fishery  Management 
Council.  He  attends  the  fisheries  meetings  where  his  input, 
particularly  on  king  mackerel,  is  highly  regarded. 

On  a  summer  day  when  the  late  afternoon  shadows  begin 
to  lengthen  and  his  purple  martins  gurgle  contentedly  as 
they  soar  down  to  the  twin  martin  houses  atop  towering 
poles  in  his  side  yard,  Capt.  Sebastian  might  get  to  talking 
about  king  mackerel. 

King  mackerel  on  spinning  tackle  are  his  favorite  fish, 
he'll  tell  you.  Those  powerful,  fast  and  savage  kings  can 
make  a  reel  wail  grudgingly  and  they  do  something  to  Capt. 
Sebastian. 

There's  no  other  fish  like  them,  he'll  tell  you  with  that 
rare,  dry  Oklahoma  laugh,  unless  it's  bull  dolphin  on 
spinning  tackle. 

At  65,  Charles  Sebastian's  face  is  weathered  from 
thousands  of  days  of  sun,  wind  and  rain  but  his  step  is 
springy.  You  get  the  feeling  that  he  looks  forward  to  those 
days  when  the  phone  will  ring  and  Capt.  Tim  Sebastian 
wants  a  break  in  the  daily  grind. 

Suddenly  you  know  that  while  kings  and  big  dolphin  do 
something  special  for  Sebastian,  he  probably  feels  the  same 
way  about  bull  reds,  blues  and  speckled  trout,  and  those 
other  fish,  too.  You  get  the  feeling  that  a  hawk  has  perched 
but  is  only  resting. 


Today  Capt.  Charles  Sebastian  likes  to  visit  aboard  the  Sea 
Hawk  with  its  new  skipper.  Capt.  Tim  Sebastian  follows  in  his 
father's  footsteps  as  skipper  of  the  charter  boat. 
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£%.  fiery  orange  ball  edges  up  over  the  horizon.  Streaks  of 
sunlight  reach  through  the  branches  of  majestic  cypress 
trees,  barely  illuminating  a  landscape  of  lush  wetlands 
dotted  with  occasional  cypress  and  lined  by  a  forested  edge 
of  water  oak,  green  ash,  and  willow .  Water  lotus  float  across 
the  shallow  pond  providing  cover  and  stepping  stones  for 
plump  bullfrogs.  Duckweed  covering  the  water  surface 
looks  thick  enough  to  walk  across. 

The  early  morning  stillness  is  broken  only  by  the  quiet 
chuckle  of  a  wood  duck  hen  calling  her  brood.  Whispering 
wings  and  raucous  squeal  prelude  the  gentle  splash  of  a 
drake  cannonballing  towards  the  pond  to  feed. 

What  is  so  unique  about  this  idyllic  setting?  A  scant  600 
acres  in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  acres  of  soybean,  cotton, 
and  rice  fields,  it  provides  excellent  habitat  for  young  wood 
duck  broods  combined  with  a  near  perfect  habitat  for  adult 
wood  ducks.  This  most  beautiful  of  all  birds  thrives  here. 
Thousands  of  them,  each  male  adorned  in  rich  chestnut, 
gold,  vivid  black  and  white  amid  flashy  greens  and  purples 
crowned  with  a  splendid  crest  of  head  feathers. 

Without  this  refuge,  waterfowl  and  many  other  wildlife 
species  would  not  thrive  in  such  abundance  amidst  a  farm 
region  otherwise  lacking  substantial  food  and  cover. 

Though  no  hunting  is  allowed  here,  just  about  every 
waterfowl  hunter  in  northeast  Louisiana  knows  Coulee 
Wildlife  Refuge.  That's  because  Coulee  produces  more 
wood  ducks  than  any  other  tract  of  land  in  north  Louisiana. 
It  also  serves  as  a  resting  ground  for  countless  species  of 
winter  migratory  waterfowl  in  route  to  warmer  climates  in 
Central  and  South  America. 

The  popular  mallard  annually  appears  by  the  thousands 
as  well  as  pintail,  wigeon,  shoveler,  and  other  species.  As 
many  as  50-65,000  ducks  have  been  known  to  take  up 
temporary  residence  at  Coulee.  As  these  birds  fly  to  and 
from  Coulee  during  their  stay  in  Louisiana,  they  provide 
waterfowl  shooting  for  an  entire  community.  Waterfowling 
in  northeast  Louisiana  would  not  come  close  to  being  the 
excellent  sport  it  is  without  such  ideal  sanctuary. 

Coulee  is  a  veritable  waterfowl  paradise  in  the  midst  of 
square  miles  of  agricultural  farmland.  Without  it,  there 


would  be  no  attractions  for  migrant  waterfowl  and  certainly 
none  for  year-round  resident  wood  duck  colonies. 

Local  hunting  clubs  as  well  as  the  general  public  hunt  in 
surrounding  rice  fields,  nearby  Wham  Brake  (a  wide 
expanse  of  backwaters  formed  as  a  settling  base  from 
International  Paper  Company),  and  Russell  Sage  Wildlife 
Management  Area. 

Sportsmen  hunting  near  Coulee  often  see  flocks  of  ducks 
so  thick  they  darken  the  sky.  Many  of  these  birds  fly  just 
within  shooting  distance  of  eager  waterfowlers.  In  hunters 
circles,  Coulee  is  spoken  of  with  awe  and  respect.  Local 
legend  even  tells  of  tantalizing  instances  of  ducks  flying 
over  the  heads  of  nearby  hunters,  just  short  of  range,  only  to 
dive  down  onto  the  refuge  and  safety.  Ducks  have  been 
seen,  bunched  by  the  hundreds,  even  along  the  refuge 
boundaries,  as  if  to  taunt  hunters,  who  of  course  cannot 
shoot  them  on  the  refuge. 

Northeast  Louisiana  hunters  realize  these  direct  benefits 
Coulee  Refuge  bestows  on  waterfowling  in  their  region. 
Most  of  them  also  understand  how  important  refuges  such 
as  Coulee  are  to  wildlife  research  and  conservation  in  our 
age  of  dwindling  habitat. 

In  the  past  20  years,  a  shift  in  land  use  to  agricultural  row 
crops  has  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  bottomland 
hardwoods  creating  a  shortage  of  wood  duck  nesting  and 
brood-rearing  habitat  thus,  posing  a  serious  threat  to  wood 
duck  populations.  In  response  to  this  large  scale  destruction 
of  habitat,  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  the 
LSU  School  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management  have 
conducted,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  artificial  nest  box 
studies  which  have  proved  quite  successful.  Coulee  Refuge 
has  played  an  important  role  in  this  research,  crucial  to 
propagation  of  the  wood  duck,  a  species  once  sought  for  its 
glamorous  plumage  and  so  overhunted  in  the  early  1900s 
that  market  hunting  pressure  nearly  led  to  extinction. 

This  wood  duck  research  would  never  have  come  to  pass 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Erie  Barham  family  of  Oak  Ridge, 
owners  and  moving  force  behind  Coulee's  establishment. 
In  1952,  the  Barhams  and  other  landowners  formed  the 
Coulee  Conservation  Association  in  Morehouse  Parish, 
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Park  Moore,  wildlife  management  graduate  student  at  LSU,  carefully  checks  wood 
duck  nesting  cavities  for  temperature,  use,  and  number  of  eggs  produced.  The 
strategic  placing  of  these  artificial  nests  in  a  naturally  ideal  habitat  attracts  thousands 
of  wood  ducks  to  Coulee  Wildlife  Refuge  in  north  Louisiana.  This  beautiful  bird  is 
known  for  its  vivid  colors  and  splendid  crest  of  head  feathers. 


setting  aside  6,000  acres  of  their  contiguous  land  as  the 
Coulee  Wildlife  Refuge.  In  1954,  with  assistance  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Morehouse  Parish  Police 
Jury,  two  shallow  impoundments  were  created  on  the 
refuge  by  excavating  Gallion  and  Coulee  Bayous  and 
depositing  the  soil  along  the  banks  for  levees.  The 
impoundment  provided  perfect  waterfowl  habitat:  plenty  of 
open  water  for  feeding  and  a  green-tree  reservoir  and 
forested  edge  for  cover. 

In  1956,  3,100  acres  were  leased  to  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
free  of  charge,  on  a  ten  year  basis  as  a  state  game  refuge. 
Maintenance  of  levees  and  rights-of-way  around  the  refuge 
was  performed  by  Coulee  Conservation  Association,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  the 
Morehouse  Police  Jury.  In  the  early  1960s  due  to  economic 
considerations  and  a  pressing  need  for  additional 
farmlands,  private  landowners  in  Morehouse  Parish  began 
transforming  hardwood  tracts  to  cropland. 

As  of  1977,  Coulee  Wildlife  Refuge  had  dwindled  to  600 
acres.  Still,  the  tract,  though  smaller  in  size,  continues  to 
provide  significant  benefits  to  waterfowl  and  wildlife.  Still, 
it  is  leased  to  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  is  the  site  of 
extensive  research  that  benefits  the  entire  state  through 
what  is  learned  about  waterfowl  and  game  management. 
Though  reduced  in  size,  it  is  more  than  ever  critical  to  the 
existence  of  resident  wood  ducks,  migratory  waterfowl,  and 
wild  animals. 

Besides  providing  outstanding  duck  habitat,  Coulee 
affords  incidental  refuge  for  deer,  nutria,  alligators,  and 
many  other  wildlife  species.  Its  permanent  resident  wood 
duck  population  is  growing  each  year.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and 
Dr.  Leslie  Glasgow,  assistant  director  of  LSU's  School  of 
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Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management  and  a  great  contributor 
to  wildlife  management  in  our  state. 

Under  Dr.  Glasgow's  direction,  biologists  and  graduate 
students  have  built  hundreds  of  wood  duck  boxes,  installed 
them  in  strategic  locations  around  the  refuge,  and  carefully 
monitored  their  use.  Birds  have  been  banded,  movement 
studied,  eggs  counted,  and  extensive  data  compiled  in  an 
effort  to  determine  and  provide  most  favorable  wood  duck 
habitat. 

Various  types  of  artificial  nesting  cavities  have  been  built 
and  installed.  There  is  the  standard  wooden  (usually 
cypress)  duplex  on  a  post,  seemingly  one  of  the  most 
popular  among  wood  duck  tenants.  Another  type  is 
polyvinyl  chloride  (pvc)  or  plastic  pipe  wood  duck  cavity 
which  is  very  durable  and  withstands  high  temperatures. 

A  third  type  is  the  colonial  structure,  or  colony  of  boxes, 
as  few  as  18  or  as  many  as  72  in  one  cluster.  There  is  even  a 
type  cavity  made  from  an  old  automobile  tire  which  is  the 
cheapest  to  construct,  costing  as  little  as  35  cents  for 
materials.  (A  typical  wooden  duplex  may  cost  as  much  as 
$15). 

All  of  these  cavities  have  been  well-utilized  by  wood 
ducks.  Dr.  Glasgow's  studies  show  that  through  the  use  of 
about  500  boxes  on  Coulee  in  1978,  2,200  ducklings  were 
produced.  And,  Dr.  Glasgow  emphasizes,  other  areas 
around  the  state  could  be  producing  just  as  many  ducks  if 
enough  interest  is  taken  to  set  aside  small  tracts  of  land  to  be 
planted  with  artificial  nesting  cavities.  Studies  have  proven 
that,  with  the  number  of  natural  cavities  becoming  scarce 
because  of  dwindling  hardwoods,  these  artificial  cavities  are 
a  real  boon  to  duck  populations. 

Overall  goal  of  the  wood  duck  program  is  to  erect  artificial 
nesting  boxes  with  minimum  cost  so  that  local  conservation 


groups  and  private  landowners  will  participate  in  similar 
programs. 

Although  waterfowl  are  the  primary  utilizers  of  Coulee, 
many  other  wildlife  species  benefit  from  the  refuge.  There  is 
a  very  strong  deer  population  as  a  result  of  a  transplant 
program  conducted  by  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  in  the  1950s. 
Alligators  brought  in  a  few  years  later  have  thrived.  During 
the  past  spring  mating  season,  Park  Moore,  graduate 
wildlife  management  student  working  with  Dr.  Glasgow, 
spotted  three  gator  nests  containing  44  eggs. 

Coulee  is  also  home  to  many  other  reptiles,  non-game 
birds,  cuckoos,  screech  owls,  Carolina  wrens,  gallinules, 
coots,  and  the  great  crested  flycatcher.  Raccoons,  nutria, 
and  other  furbearers  are  common.  Local  folks  even  claim  to 
have  seen  an  occasional  black  bear. 

Caring  for  wildlife  has  been  a  heritage  with  the  Barhams 
of  Coulee,  passed  along  in  this  farming  family  for  three 
generations.  It  began  with  Dr.  Ben  Edwards  Barham,  who 
was  a  hunter,  bird-dog  man,  and  conservationist  back  in  the 
early  1900s  in  Oak  Ridge.  His  son,  Erie,  known  by  friends  as 
Niney,  was  the  driving  force  behind  establishment  of  the 
refuge  from  its  inception.  He  was  actively  involved  in 
wildlife  conservation  through  soil  conservation  programs, 
Wildlife  Federation,  and  national  wildlife  advisory  boards. 
He  promoted  conservation  concepts  throughout  his  lifetime 
which  was  tragically  cut  short  by  a  plane  crash  in  1976. 

Erie's  conservation  ideals  have  been  kept  alive  through 
the  continued  interest  of  his  wife,  Rosalie  and  three  sons, 
Edwards,  Tommy,  and  Robert.  Edwards,  a  state  senator, 
has  been  active  in  legislative  matters  pertaining  to  wildlife. 
Tommy  is  a  wildlife  artist  specializing  in  waterfowl.  All 
three  sons  and  their  mother  carry  on  family  farming 
operations  and  continue  their  conservation  heritage. 
Coulee  Refuge  is  perhaps  their  most  significant  contribution 
to  the  wildlife  cause. 


In  an  effort  to  encourage  others  to  have  a  concern  for 
wildlife,  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has  long 
had  a  policy  of  providing  assistance  to  landowners  wishing 
to  improve  their  land  for  wildlife.  And,  with  the  passage  of 
the  new  "Acres  for  Wildlife"  bill  in  the  1979  legislature,  this 
program  will  be  expanded. 

Individuals  desiring  the  recommendations  of  a  trained 
wildlife  technician  can  contact  any  of  the  department's 
district  offices  for  professional  biological  guidance.  The 
assistance  may  include  provision  of  seed  packages  and  plant 
bundles  for  planting,  educational  instruction  and 
evaluation  surveys  of  food,  water,  and  cover  conditions. 
The  program  is  designed  to  protect,  conserve,  and  foster  the 
increase  of  wild  birds  and  game,  to  educate  landowners  and 
leaseholders  as  to  accomplishing  these  ends,  and  to  teach  as 
many  people  as  possible  sound  wildlife  management 
practices. 

In  addition  to  management  assistance,  each  office  also 
provides  detailed  plans  for  building  wood  duck  boxes. 
These  structures,  strategically  placed  in  suitable  habitats, 
can  greatly  increase  wood  duck  populations. 

Suitable  habitat  combined  with  an  ample  number  of 
nesting  cavities  means  only  one  thing:  wood  ducks.  Of 
course,  strong  waterfowl  and  wildlife  populations  do  not 
build  up  over  night.  But  under  proper  conditions,  an 
unproductive  area  can  show  immediate  improvement. 
Through  a  sound  conservation  heritage,  Coulee 
Refuge  has  become  sanctuary  and  home  for  resident  wood 
duck  populations,  migratory  waterfowl  and  wildlife.  With 
continued  land  drainage  and  forest  clearing  inevitable, 
refuges  such  as  Coulee  are  vital  to  wildlife  survival. 


Wood  ducks  will  utilize  various  types  of 
artificial  nesting  cavities.  The  standard 
wooden  duplex  on  a  post  seems  to  be 
most  popular.  A  duster  of  these  wooden 
cavities  will  often  be  full  of  wood  duck 
tenants.  Even  plastic  pipe  and  old 
automobile  tires  make  suitable  homes. 
Sometimes  others,  like  the  small 
screech  owl  above,  enjoy  these  special 
boxes  meant  for  wood  ducks. 
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Ian,  in  this  modern  age,  has  in- 
duced many  changes  in  his  envi- 
ronment, spurring  a  growing  in- 
terest in  and  a  need  for  regulation  of 
air  and  water.  Maintaining  a  safe, 
unpolluted  environment  is  a  prim- 
ary concern  to  us  all  and,  in 
Louisiana,  it  is  critical  to  our  tre- 
mendous seafood  industry.  Some- 
times man  must  make  special  effort 
to  improve  the  environment  in  order 
to  harvest  its  natural  resources. 

So  it  is  with  the  Louisiana  oyster 
industry.  Through  proper  manage- 
ment techniques,  creative  planning, 
and  financial  aid  from  the  federal 
government,  the  oyster  industry  re- 
cently received  an  environmental 
boost. 

Louisiana  is  the  leader  in  oyster 
production  among  the  Gulf  States, 
averaging  some  nine  million  pounds 
of  oyster  meat  annually.  This  pro- 
duction is  fairly  constant  unless 
some  major  environmental  catas- 
trophe severely  affects  production. 

The  Louisiana  industry  has  de- 
veloped to  a  large  extent  into  a  cul- 
ture type  fishery.  Cultivation  in  this 
instance  means  utilization  of  the  en- 
vironment to  produce  a  quality  pro- 
duct. 
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During  the  mid  1800"s,  it  became 
apparent  to  Louisiana  fishermen 
that  oysters  obtained  from  certain 
waters  had  a  nicer  configuration, 
were  better  tasting,  larger,  and  con- 
sequently, were  in  greater  demand 
than  oysters  of  the  same  age  in  other 
locations.  These  oysters  became  a 
delicacy  and  the  demand  soon  out- 
stripped the  supply.To  compensate 
for  this,  the  fishermen  began  mov- 
ing small  oysters  into  choice  grow- 
ing areas. 

As  with  virtually  all  of  the  ac- 
tivities in  the  wetlands,  conflicts  be- 
tween user  groups  develop.  A  pre- 
valent one  exists  today  between  the 
industry  searching  for  and  develop- 
ing petroleum  products  and  the  oys- 
ter industry.  This  conflict  stems  from 
environmental  damages  to  the  oys- 
ter fishery  from  energy  related  ac- 
tivities. These  damages  include 
those  associated  with  the  search  for 
petroleum  products,  dredging  as- 
sociated with  moving  and  locating 
drilling  paraphernalia  or  laying  of 
transmission  lines,  and  pollution. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  dam- 
ages, indirect  damages  also  result 
from  the  search  and  production  of 
petroleum  products.  But  these  dam- 


ages are  extremely  difficult  to  assess. 
They  consist  of  changes  in  water 
cycling  rates,  increased  salt  and 
fresh  water  intrusion,  silting  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  the  site  of 
activity  as  a  result  of  the  changes  in 
current  direction  and  velocity,  and 
disruption  of  normal  drainage  pat- 
terns and  water  movements. 

In  order  for  the  oyster  fishery  to 
survive,  the  environment  must 
sometimes  be  manipulated.  If  oyster 
bedding  grounds  are  damaged  by 
hurricane  or  natural  disaster  or  by 
man-made  implements  such  as 
dredges  and  pipelines,  these  areas 
must  be  replenished. 

In  an  effort  to  partially  alleviate 
environmental  damages  caused  by 
petroleum  industry  activities,  and 
other  man-induced  changes,  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  applied  last  year  for  special 
funding.  This  money  was  requested 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  replacing 
part  of  the  oyster  reef  acreage  di- 
rectly damaged  and,  possibly,  to  re- 
locate a  portion  of  these  reefs  back 
into  the  optimum  oyster  producing 
zone.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  the  deposit  of  clam  shells  in 


strategic  locations  on  natural  oyster 
seed  grounds. 

Funding  for  such  a  project  was  re- 
cently made  available  through  the 
Coastal  Energy  Impact  Program  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Office  of  Coastal  Zone 
Management.  On  April  1,  1977, 
Governor  Edwards  designated  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Development  to  adminis- 
ter this  program  for  our  state. 

All  requests  for  federal  financial 
assistance  are  submitted  to  the 
Transportation  Department  Secret- 
ary and  each  application  is  consi- 
dered on  its  individual  merits.  The 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  in  cooperation  with 
members  of  the  oyster  industry 
applied  for  funding  of  a  project  to 
plant  clam  shells  on  the  public  oyster 
grounds.  This  application  was  ap- 
proved after  much  paper  work  and 
actual  shell  planting  operations 
began  on  April  17,  1979. 

Sites  for  these  shell  plants  were 
selected  by  studying  bottom  condi- 
tions and  sediment  types,  turbidity, 
current  patterns,  salinity,  water 
temperature,  and  historical  catch 
from  the  area.  Additionally,  oyster 
fishermen  aided  greatly  by  provid- 
ing background  information  on  the 
areas,  and  actually  assisted  in  select- 
ing the  final  sites  located  in  Black  Bay 
and  approximately  two  miles  east  of 
Lonesome  Island  in  Breton  Sound. 
The  sites  selected  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  are  in  Caillou  Lake. 

The  planting  of  clam  shells  to  pro- 
vide cultch  for  oysters  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  good  managerial  tool 
in  the  oyster  industry.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  began 
planting  shells  as  early  as  1926.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  for  each  dollar 
spent  in  shell  plants  as  much  as  $20 
is  returned  to  the  fishermen  in  oyster 
harvest  over  the  years. 

Past  shell  plant  records  indicate 
that  every  boatload  of  seed  oysters, 
one  to  three  inches  in  height,  taken 
from  Louisiana  shell  plants  and 
bedded  in  September  of  one  year, 
will  yield  three  to  four  boatloads  of 
marketable  oysters,  three  to  five  in- 
ches in  height,  by  April  of  the  next 
year.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
planting  of  clam  shells  is  vital  to  the 
oyster  industry.  The  funding  of  this 
project  will  hopefully  make  up  in 
part  for  some  of  the  environmental 
damages  that  have  occurred. 


Depositing  clam  shells  on  the 
waterbottom  provides  cultch  for  lar- 
val oysters  to  attach  and  grow.  After 
a  successful  shell  plant  there  will  be 
an  abundant  supply  of  seed  oysters 
available  for  the  oyster  farmer  at  the 
end  of  the  second  growing  season  as 
well  as  each  year  thereafter.  These 
should  be  single  oysters  of  desirable 
shape  and  quality.  Numerous  shell 
plants  supervised  and  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  the  oyster  industry  by 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  have  resulted  in  increased 
oyster  production  and  quality. 

The  actual  shell  planting  opera- 
tion began  in  Black  Bay  on  April  17. 
This  starting  time  was  selected  in 
order  to  get  the  shells  down  just 
prior  to  the  peak  spring  spawning  of 
the  oysters.  Louisiana  oysters  be- 
long to  the  group  of  bivalve  (two 
shell)  animals  that  discharge  their 
sperm  and  eggs  directly  into  the  wa- 
ter. Spawning  takes  place  when 
water  temperature  reaches  approx- 
imately 70°  F. 

A  single  oyster  is  capable  of 
spawning  several  million  eggs.  Fol- 
lowing fertilization  of  the  egg,  the 
developing  embryo  divides  into  an 
aggregate  of  cells.  Cilia  (hair)  appear 
on  the  developing  larvae  (called  vil- 
Jager).  This  stage  is  free  swimming 
and  moves  with  the  water  currents. 
Two  small  shells  develop  in  about  72 
hours,  and  the  weight  of  these  tiny 
shells  causes  the  larvae  to  "drop" 
out  of  the  water  column. 

If  the  larvae  settle  on  a  hard  clean 
surface,  they  attach  and  begin  to 
grow.  Conversely,  if  they  settle  in 
the  mud,  they  perish.  This  is  why 
the  clam  shell  is  planted;  the  clams 
provide  an  excellent  cultch  or  sur- 
face on  which  these  young  oysters 
called  spat  can  catch,  or  cement 
themselves. 

Clam  shells  utilized  for  the  coastal 
energy  impact  funds  planting  prog- 
ram were  dredged  from  Lake 
Pontchartrain.  In  excess  of  74,000 
cubic  yards  were  deposited  during 
this  opera  don.  Specifiations  of  shells 
were  that  they  be  clean  and  no  smal- 
ler than  3/s"  diameter.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  re- 
served the  right  to  inspect  all  shells 
at  the  loading  site  and/or  on  the 
barges.  No  more  than  5%  under  the 
3/e"  limit  was  allowed. 

All  shells  were  transported  to  the 
planting  areas  on  flush  deck  barges 
that  were  loaded  not  to  draw  more 


than  four  feet  of  water  (three  feet  in 
the  shallower  Caillou  Lake  area). 
The  tug  boats  pushing  or  pulling  the 
barge  had  to  meet  this  requirement 
also.  This  prevented  damage  to  the 
bottom  by  the  barges  or  tugs. 

All  shells  were  washed  overboard 
using  high  pressure  water  hoses 
having  not  less  than  90  pounds  per 
square  inch  pressure  on  a  1.25"  noz- 
zle or  greater.  This  high  pressure  jet 
of  water  is  sprayed  against  the  shells 
in  a  thin,  even  layer  from  the  barge 
for  a  distance  of  20  to  50  feet. 
Throughout  the  operation,  which 
was  carried  out  only  during  daylight 
hours,  the  barge  was  maneuvered 
over  the  planting  area  in  such  a 
manner  that  shells  would  cover  the 
entire  area  to  the  needed  density  as 
determined  by  supervising  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  personnel. 

Biologists  will  continue  to  check 
the  shell  plant  sites  to  determine 
"spat"  set  rates  and  survival,  salin- 
ity, water  temperature,  and  other 
parameters  that  may  affect  the  de- 
gree of  success  of  this  program.  But 
one  thing  is  certain.  It  is  without  a 
doubt  that  efforts  of  this  magnitude 
will  be  continually  needed  to  al- 
leviate some  of  the  fishery  problems 
caused  by  man-made  and  natural 
environmental  changes  in  the  coas- 
tal zone.  Shell  plants  are  vital  to  as- 
sure an  ample  supply  of  oysters  for 
tomorrow. 


Clam  shells  are  washed  overboard  by 
high  pressure  water  hoses.  These  shell 
plants  provide  a  clean  surface  for  young 
oysters  to  attach  and  grow.  Such 
manipulation  of  the  environment  is 
necessary  to  assure  optimum  oyster 
cultivation  to  guarantee  future  supplies 
of  this  Louisiana  seafood  delicacy. 
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.■Louisiana  boasts  of  a  diversified  terrain,  varying 
from  rolling  hills  to  mixed  pinewood  forests  to  delta 
bottomland  hardwoods  to  lush  marshes  and  hidden 
swamps.  And  to  the  outdoor  sportsman,  it  all  means 
prime  habitat  suitable  to  numerous  forms  of  wildlife 
.  .  .  where  hunting  abounds. 

Beginning  with  a  fast-paced  dove  season  in  early 
September  and  nine  days  of  teal  later  that  month, 
hunting  opportunity  expands  quickly  in  Louisiana 
each  fall.  In  progressive  and  generous  seasons,  Bayou 
State  sportsmen  can  take  their  picks  of  squirrel,  rabbit, 
gallinule,  quail,  deer,  rail,  snipe,  woodcock,  duck, 
goose,  and  coot  .  .  .  and  the  menu  offers  a  serving  of 
the  Jongest  archery  season  in  the  couri  ry! 
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But  each  year  the  outlook  for  success  changes 
because  of  intrinsic  factors  affecting  Louisiana's 
geography,  the  mast  crop,  rainfall,  habitat  cover, 
changes  in  farming  tactics,  reforestation,  brood,  and 
seasonal  production.  So  each  year  the  LOUISIANA 
CONSERVATIONIST  publishes  an  overview  of  the 
seasons  —  how  the  hunting  opportunity  is  shaping 
up,  what  prognosis  for  success  looks  like,  where  the 
sportsman  should  go  in  the  state  to  increase  bag  limits. 
And  this  is  that  overview! 

For  reasons  of  simplification,  we've  broken  down 
the  outlook  into  "districts."  It  is  suggested  you  match 
the  area  summaries  described  on  the  following  pages 
with  the  district  map  that  accompanies  this  article. 

Oh  .  .  .  and  good  luck  with  the  season! 


DISTRICT  I 

QUAIL:  You  can  expect  a  season  biologists  describe  as 
"average"  this  year.  Good  weather  conditions 
throughout  the  summer  months  helped  produce  good 
quail  populations,  so  a  rather  good  opportunity  for 
hunting  should  be  obvious  for  1979-80.  It  is  suggested, 
however,  that  you  concentrate  on  the  upland  areas, 
prime  hill  country,  and  "clear-cuts"  for  best  results. 

RABBIT:  The  entire  northwest  sector  of  the  state 
should  provide  fair  to  good  rabbit  hunting  this  season, 
with  the  land  along  the  Red  River  being  best. 
Populations  remain  fairly  high,  especially  in  the 
bottomlands,  and  favorable  weather  over  the  summer 
has  produced  a  good  food  and  cover  crop. 

SQUIRREL:  Look  for  a  "better  than  average"  season 
this  year  because  of  a  good  mast  crop  last  year, 
particularly  beech  and  acorn.  So  in  both  the 
bottomlands  and  the  hill  country,  hunting  for 
bushytails  should  be  quite  rewarding  from  opening 
day  to  closing  hour. 

DEER:  Very  little  change  in  the  deer  picture  is 
expected  in  northwest  Louisiana  this  season,  but 
that's  not  bad  news  because  last  season  produced 
some  good  hunting  for  whitetails,  and,  biologists  say 
1979-80  should  be  about  the  same  as  1978-79.  There  are 
good  numbers  of  deer  all  over  the  district,  but  the 
hunter  who  does  pre-season  scouting  will  probably 
wind  up  the  most  successful. 

DOVE:  The  success  you  enjoyed  last  year  probably 
will  be  repeated  this  year  for  doves,  because  field 
surveys  indicate  very  little  change  from  past  seasons. 
The  places  you  found  birds  last  year  ought  to  be 
hunted  again  during  the  splits  —  and  that's  the  best 
advice  you  can  get! 

DUCK:  Biological  reports  talk  of  a  good  mast 
production  on  the  greentree  reservoirs  in  northwest 
Louisiana,  so  waterfowlers  all  along  the  top  part  of  the 
state  can  expect  fine  duck  hunting  if  the  migration 
comes  through  as  expected.  One  suggestion  —  check 
out  the  greentree  reservoirs  now  to  get  a  headstart. 


DISTRICT  II 

QUAIL:  All  indications  show  the  hill  country  looks  a 
lot  better  this  year  than  in  years  past.  Biologists  have 
observed  both  "pairs"  and  "young"  —  hinting  of  a 
good  hatch.  In  the  bottomland,  however,  hunters  can 
expect  a  season  similar  to  that  of  1978-79. 

RABBIT:  Road  counts  and  surveys  in  the  hills  and 
bottomlands  show  extremely  high  populations  of 
rabbits  for  this  season  with  a  lot  of  food  and  cover 
resulting  from  high  rainfall  which  produced  new 
vegetative  growth  most  of  the  summer. 

SQUIRREL:  When  queried,  department  biologists 
said  that  in  the  northeast  portion  of  Louisiana  hunters 
can  look  forward  to  an  "excellent  season"  on  young 
bushytails.  The  mast  crop  in  1978-79  was  good  and  the 
catch  is  up  considerably  this  season.  It  could  be  the  best 
squirrel  season  here  in  three  or  four  years! 

DEER:  Although  land  clearing  is  still  a  habitat  threat  in 
the  northeast  parishes  of  the  state,  there  is  a  good 
population  of  deer  in  most  areas  of  the  district.  It  was 
noted,  however,  that  crop  damage  has  increased 
significantly  in  the  hill  country.  Consequently,  the 
experts  of  wildlife  management  are  suggesting 
increasing  the  either-sex  hunting  in  club  areas  that  lie 
along  the  Ouachita  River. 

DOVE:  You  should  expect  a  "good"  season  in  the 
northeast  portion  of  Louisiana  if  weather  conditions 
remain  favorable  throughout  the  fall.  Even  though 
crops  are  late  and  much  of  the  dove  hunting  may  be 
spotty,  biologists  report  there  are  presently  some 
significant  concentrations  of  doves  in  fields  that  have 
been  harvested  for  hay  and  silage.  In  this  part  of 
Louisiana,  however,  it  appears  that  early  hunting 
segments  will  be  the  most  productive. 

Note:  As  far  as  mast-crop  production  in  District  II  is 
concerned,  overcup  oak  is  good  in  the  bottomlands;  hickory 
nuts  are  falling  now;  ivillow  oak,  pine,  and  red  oak  are  good 
overall;  wa  ter  oak  is  fair;  and  beech  and  white  oak  are  poor. 


DISTRICT  III 

QUAIL:  Hunting  for  quail  should  be  improved 
slightly  over  last  year  unless  late  summer  and  fall 
conditions  turn  up  unfavorable  for  survival  of  the 
young  birds  which  have  been  hatched.  There  was  an 
almost  complete  failure  of  longleaf  pine  mast  last  year, 
however;  and  that  concentrated  the  coveys  to  isolated 
areas  of  food  availability.  This  year,  pine  mast 
production  has  improved  —  but  it  is  far  from  ideal. 

RABBIT:  For  reasons  of  accuracy,  biologists  preferred 
to  describe  the  outlook  for  rabbits  in  west-central 
Louisiana  as  "at  least  as  good  as  last  year."  It  was 
noted  that  there  has  been  sufficient  summer  rainfall  to 
yield  a  good  fall  food  crop,  so  you  might  even  expect  to 
find  rabbit-hunting  in  District  III  parishes  "better"  than 
you  had  it  last  year  —  with  a  bit  of  luck! 

SQUIRREL:  The  outlook  for  this  species  is  akin  to  the 
old  good  news-bad  news  syndrome.  The  good  news  is 
that  in  most  of  the  district,  there  has  been  an  excellent 
mast  crop  produced  for  the  past  .two  years  and  large 
quantities  of  food  are  especially  obvious  in  the  hill 
sections.  But,  the  bad  news  is  that,  like  in  many  other 
portions  of  Louisiana,  total  acreage  for  squirrel 
production  continues  to  decline  here  because  of  timber 
practices  directed  toward  pine  monoculture.  So  for  a 
good  season,  you're  gonna  have  to  pick  your  spots! 
DEER:  Biologists  say  that  deer  overwintered  in 
excellent  condition  throughout  the  west-central 
parishes.  And  that  was  primarily  because  of  an 
abundant  mast  crop  last  year.  Even  fawn  production 
was  high.  And  generally,  the  experts  indicate  hunters 
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should  expect  a  season  comparable  to  the  success 
generated  last  year.  However,  a  long-range  outlook 
for  whitetails  in  District  III  is  questionable  because, 
again,  widespread  timber  management  here  is 
designed  to  eliminate  hardwoods  in  favor  of  pine! 

DOVE:  Dove  populations  in  District  III  are  fairly 
stable,  but  successful  shooting  will  depend  on 
availability  of  grain  crops  and  other  foods  sufficient 
enough  to  concentrate  numbers.  And  when  you  get 
down  to  the  nitty-gritty,  there  really  aren't  that  many 
areas  of  this  type  in  these  parishes.  So,  prime  dove 
hunting  sites  probably  will  be  crowded! 


DISTRICT  IV 

DEER:  In  general,  whitetail  population  levels  here 
remain  at  a  high  plane.  And  even  though  lower 
bottomland  hardwood  tracts  were  inundated  by 
spring  flood  waters,  the  herds  came  through  the 
obstacles  in  reasonably  good  condition.  So  this  fall's 
population  should  not  be  affected.  The  hunter  can 
expect  the  same  success  ratio  as  last  season  too  — 
except  in  those  areas  where  woodlands  have  been 
converted  to  agriculture.  But  the  deficit  ought  to  be 
counter-balanced,  because  in  the  upland  pine  hills, 
deer  herds  are  at  near-range-carrying  capacity,  and 
that  should  mean  excellent  hunting. 

SQUIRREL:  The  population  on  bushytails  here 
should  be  "above  average,"  the  biologists  say,  directly 
resultant  from  favorable  mast  conditions  last  fall.  And 
because  the  mast  was  abundant  in  both  upland  and 
bottomland  areas,  both  habitat  sectors  should  be  good 
for  hunting.  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  if  you  squirrel  hunt  in 
this  district,  you  should  come  awfully  close  to  full  bag 
limits  most  of  your  trips  afield. 

RABBIT:  Weather  and  habitat  conditions  have  been 
favorable  for  rabbit  hunting  (and  rabbit  production)  all 
through  District  IV.  That  means  that  at  worst,  the 
hunting  should  be  at  least  as  good  as  last  year. 
However,  to  keep  the  populations  high,  hunters  will 
have  to  depend  largely  on  how  the  weather  holds  in 
early  fall.  Stay  optimistic,  though! 

QUAIL:  Field  reports  indicate  quail  hunting  ought  to 
be  much  better  than  it  was  last  season  in  areas  of 
suitable  habitat,  because  the  weather,  again,  has  been 
favorable  for  good  bird  production.  So  in  this  district, 
as  is  the  case  for  rabbit,  if  the  weather  doesn't  cause  a 
problem  the  hunter  can  expect  a  season  that  can  be 
described  as  "better  than  average." 

DOVE:  Particularly  in  this  district,  dove  hunting  in  the 
early  season  will  depend  significantly  on  the  weather. 
Of  course,  early  success  ratios  will  carry  through  to  the 
remaining  splits.  Generally,  however,  doves  are 
presently  scattered  all  over  District  IV  and  they  are 


concentrating  on  recently  harvested  grain  and  hay 
fields.  Hopefully,  they  will  remain  concentrated. 

Note:  The  major  problem  confronting  both  game  and 
non- game  species  in  District  IV  is  loss  of  habitat  due  to  land 
use  changes.  Forest  game  species  are  faced  with  the 
conversion  of  large  acreages  of  bottomland  hardwoods  to 
agriculture  and  pinelands  to  even- aged  management.  Farm 
game  species  are  being  affected  by  intensification  of 
agricultural  practices,  which  means  clean  farming, 
consolidation  of  small  farms,  and  increased  use  of  herbicides 
and  pesticides.  And  although  these  are  all  long  term  losses, 
encroach  mentof  these  practices  are  reflected  on  a  year  to  year 
basis . 


DISTRICT  V 

QUAIL:  All  indicators  read  "good."  That  means 
hunters  can  expect  a  season  at  least  equal  to  or  slightly 
better  than  last  year.  Every  portion  of  the  district,  and 
particularly  in  the  longleaf  pine  areas,  shows  good 
mast  and  seed  production  which  should  provide 
higher  quail  populations.  Consequently,  the  quality  of 
hunting  ought  to  be  on  the  increase  for  1979-80. 


RABBIT:  In  District  V,  this  species  should  provide 
some  excellent  hunting,  because  reproduction  is  up  this 
year  and  ground  cover  is  highly  suitable  to  supporting 
the  populations.  Outlook  is  comparable  to  the  best 
years  .  .  .  and  that  goes  for  parishes  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  district  as  well  as  those  along  the  coast. 

SQUIRREL:  Mast  production  in  the  southwest  part  of 
Louisiana  has  been  superb  for  the  past  two  years,  so 
squirrel  hunting  ought  to  provide  quite  a  success  story 
in  District  V  this  season.  Additionally,  there  are  high 
populations  in  virtually  every  parish,  which  means  the 
outlook  throughout  this  area  of  the  state  looks  good! 

DEER:  Even  though  land  clearing  is  continuing 
throughout  the  district,  general  outlook  for  whitetail 
hunting  appears  good,  promising  a  season  slightly 
better  than  last  year.  Field  surveys  show  good  deer 
herds  all  over  the  southwest  Louisiana  parishes,  but 
certain  areas  in  Calcasieu  and  Jefferson  Davis  may 
have  expanded  herds. 

DOVE:  From  all  indications,  the  dove  population 
across  all  southwest  Louisiana  parishes  has  made  little 
improvement.  That  means  hunters  can  expect  a 
season  on  the  birds  equal  to  last  year  or  .  .  .  slightly 
below! 

Note:  District  V  is  an  important  waterfowling  area  where 
commercial  operations  for  day-hunting,  national  refuges, 
and  club  lands  provide  full-season  duck  and  goose  hunting. 
Preliminary  reports  from  the  lower  coastal  marshes  indicate 
that  everything  is  "right"  for  a  promising  season,  not  only 
on  ducks  and  geese,  but  on  snipe  and  rails  as  well. 


DISTRICT  VI 

QUAIL:  Very  few  hunters  are  optimistic  about  quail 
hunting  in  District  VI.  Biologists  report  that  there  has 
been  a  noted  decline  in  populations  because  of 
conversion  of  pastures  and  fields  to  soybeans.  So 
successful  hunting  will  mean  having  to  hunt  "hard." 

RABBIT:  Like  quail,  hunting  in  the  mid-central 
parishes  of  Louisiana  for  rabbits  may  also  be  down  this  • 
season  —  but  not  for  the  same  reason.  While  habitat  is 
reduced  because  of  farming  practices,  the  major  cause 
for  the  decline  in  populations  is  a  substantial  increase 
in  fox,  coyote,  and  bobcat  numbers.  So  finding  Brer 
Rabbit  may  be  a  problem  in  some  portions  of  this 
district. 

SQUIRREL:  There's  good  news  here  because  last 
year's  mast  crop  was  above  average.  That  means  you 
can  expect  a  slightly  better  season  in  1979-80  than  you 
found  last  year.  However,  you  may  not  get  many 
young  squirrels  in  the  bag.  The  reason  is  that 
extremely  dry  weather  in  late  spring  may  have 
reduced  normal  reproduction  numbers. 
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DEER:  District  VI  has  overpopulations  of  deer  in 
virtually  every  parish,  but  District  VI  also  has  poor 
quality  hunting  because  of  the  overpopulations. 
Reports  indicate  few  trophy  bucks,  with  most  of  the 
herd  comprised  of  small  whitetails.  A  high-pressure 
hunting  effort  could  improve  next  year's  herds  in  this 
part  of  the  state. 

DOVE:  This  is  one  season  (and  one  species)  offering  a 
bright  spot  in  the  District  VI  hunting  picture,  because 
local  reproduction  throughout  the  parishes  has  been 
excellent.  Consequently,  there  are  quite  a  few  birds 
around.  It  appears  at  this  point,  however,  that 
concentration  of  the  doves  is  what  will  determine 
whether  hunter  success  will  be  good  or  not.  If  they 
congregate,  hunting  will  be  good.  If  not,  the 
reproduction  could  have  little  effect  on  early-season 
shooting. 

DISTRICT  VII 

QUAIL:  Hunters  should  reap  a  harvest  of  opportunity 
for  quail  throughout  the  parishes  of  District  VII 
because  there  has  been  a  good  reproductive  cycle 
again  this  year.  It  will  be  important,  though,  to  find 
good  habitat  to  hunt.  Keep  in  mind  that  District  VII 
ranked  third  in  the  quail  kill  for  1978-79  ...  so  birds 
are  in  good  numbers. 

RABBIT:  The  outlook  for  the  fall  is  good  —  even 
though  spring  flooding  destroyed  some  nests  in  the 
delta  portions.  Biologists  feel  this  will  be  compensated 
by  productive  summertime  litters.  Additionally, 
ground  cover  and  food  is  in  abundance.  And  that's 
good! 
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SQUIRREL:  The  good  mast  crop  in  District  VII  last 
year  ought  to  produce  some  good  bushytail  huntin; 
this  season.  Preliminary  field  surveys  snowed  that 
mast  on  the  ground  (and  in  the  trees)  is  abundant  am 
population  counts  are  up.  And  note:  Pearl  River 
Wildlife  Management  Area  should  offer  squirrel 
hunting  this  year  much  improved  over  last  season. 

DEER:  There  are  good  deer  herds  in  most  of.  the 
parishes  of  the  district,  so  hunters  can  anticipate 
having  a  productive  season  afield.  Biologists  across 
the  Florida  Parishes  suggest  you  take  advantage  of 
early  still  hunting  and  the  extra  days  on  the  third  split. 
Bowhunters  will  also  find  their  opportunities 
improved  this  season.  Pearl  River  WMA  will  have  two 
days  of  either-sex  .  .  .  and  just  for  the  record,  spring 
flooding  had  very  little  effect  on  the  whitetails! 

DOVE:  The  official  word  from  the  field  is:  "hunters 
who  find  good  habitat  ought  to  find  good  numbers  oi 
doves."  Large  concentrations  have  been  observed 
throughout  the  parishes,  but  hunter  success  will 
depend  on  where  you  hunt! 

DISTRICT  VIII 

QUAIL:  Even  though  District  VIII  has  limited  quail 
habitat  because  of  swamp  and  marsh  terrain, 
biologists  report  that  the  numbers  in  suitable  habitat 
appear  good.  Selectivity  as  to  where  you  hunt  will  be 
important  —  and  it  should  be  productive.  Those 
parishes  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  higher 
elevations  look  best. 

RABBIT:  Outlook  for  rabbit  hunting  is  described  asu 
"excellent. "  Biologists  report  seeing  "sign"  all  over  thil 
marshes,  the  swamps,  and  the  ridges.  Hunting  on 
Bohemia  Wildlife  Management  Area  looks  good  this 
year,  with  beagles  permitted  at  certain  times  and  ar 
extended  season  after  the  close  of  deer  hunting. 

SQUIRREL:  A  high  population  of  squirrels  is  expectei 
through  out  1979-80  all  over  the  southeast  parishes 
Mast  production  is  significantly  increased,  so  delta  I 
swamps,  marsh  ridges,  and  bottomland  hardwood 
stands  ought  to  be  no  less  than  "good." 

DEER:  Outlook  is  good  presently  and  the  overall 
picture  promises  a  satisfactory  season.  At  the  time  o 
the  field  surveys,  biologists  found  some  displacemen 
in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  —  but  it  appears  on 
s  emporary .  By  opening  day,  conditions  should  be  or) 
par-normal  for  southeast  Louisiana. 

DOVE:  You  shouldn't  be  upset  over  this  year's  dove 
season  in  District  VIII  because  pre-season  reports  U 
read:  "Excellent  —  more  birds  observed  this  spring 
and  summer  than  in  prior  years!"  It  will  be  important;;  ( 
however,  to  choose  an  area  to  hunt  carefully.  You  wilj 
need  to  find  good  habitat  to  find  concentrations. 
Bohemia  WMA  has  a  dove  season  same  as  the  outsidij 
(except  for  a  closure  during  deer  hunting)  .  .  .  and  it] 
looks  promising. 


Governor  Edwin  Edwards  signs  the  "Louisiana  Acres  for  Wildlife"  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  legislature  to  provide  wildlife  management  assistance  to  landowners. 
From  left  to  right  are  Senator  Edwards  Barham,  Representative  Francis  Thompson, 
Rep.  Raymond  LaBorde,  Governor  Edwards,  Sen.  Foster  Campbell,  Sen.  Joseph 
Sevario,  Rep.  Lanny  Johnson,  Rep.  Bruce  Bolin,  Joe  Herring,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  and  Sen.  Oswald  DeCuir,  authors  and 
supporters  of  this  important  conservation  legislation. 


Editor's  Note:  The  following  legislative  acts 
pertaining  to  wildlife  and  fisheries  have  be- 
come law.  This  list  is  a  supplement  to  the  27 
acts  published  in  the  LOUISIANA  CON- 
SERVATIONIST, 2nd.  Quarter,  1979. 


Act  527 

Prohibits  the  discharge  of  brine  and 
other  petroleum  wastes  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  within  and  beyond  a  three-mile 
limit  when  such  discharge  is  damaging 
to  aquatic  life.  Provides  for  monitoring 
such  waste  disposal  by  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission. 

Act  547 

Authorizes  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  to  prohibit  leaving  seines 
or  gill  nets  unattended. 

Act  575 

Provides  that  only  center-fire  ammun- 
ition shall  be  used  to  hunt  deer  or  bear 
with  a  rifle  and  prohibits  the  use  of  rifles 
smaller  than  .22  caliber  center-fire. 

Act  593 

Amends  Title  56  of  the  Louisiana  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  1950  by  adding  a  new 
Section  to  be  designated  as  R.S.  56:324, 
relative  to  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
menhaden  seines,  to  provide  that  any- 
one fishing  with  a  menhaden  license 
shall  not  have  in  their  possession  more 
than  five  percent,  by  volume,  of  any 
species  of  fish  other  than  menhaden.  Re- 
quires a  special  permit  in  addition  to  a 
menhaden  license  for  taking  mullet. 

Act  606 

Provides  license  regulations  for  com- 
mercial and  recreational  crab  traps  and 
regulations  of  size  floats  to  be  used  with 
traps. 

Act  616 

Provides  for  regulation  of  the  clam  in- 
dustry, including  license  fees,  catch  limi- 
tations, and  size  limits. 

Act  619 

Provides  for  research  and  the  compila- 
tion of  statistical  studies  of  natural  re- 
sources under  jurisdiction  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission and  an  annual  report  by  the 
Commission  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Natural  Resources  Committees. 

Act  698 

Provides  full  police  power  to 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  enforcement  agents  and  game 
management  area  supervisors  who  are 
presently  commissioned  by  the  depart- 
ment or  who  have  graduated  from 
specified  law  enforcement  programs. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  these  acts 
became  effective  September  7. 


\ 


Tipping 
The  Scale 

Louisiana  Fish  Records 

Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


Louisiana  keeps  fish  records 
of  49  species.  Each  category 
awaits  a  new  entry! 


*roof  that  the  big  ones  don't  always  get  away  is  found  in  the  official  Louisiana 
fish  records,  maintained  bv  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association. 

And,  according  to  Dan  Hardesty,  chairman  of  the  fish  records  committee,  the 
summer  of  '79  proved  to  be  tremendous  for  saltwater  anglers.  An  "impossible" 
record  was  broken  and  a  new  state  record  was  established  which  may  also  be  a 
world  line  class  record  in  the  most  glamorous  category  of  all,  tarpon. 

Houma  angler  Pat  Parra  caught  a  222  pound  12  ounce  tarpon,  fishing  at  Block 
58,  West  Delta,  beating  the  recent  record  211-8  pound  Silver  King  caught  by 
George  Huber  last  September.  If  all  the  technical  requirements  are  met,  Parra's 
fish  will  be  a  world  record  for  tarpon  on  130  pound  line. 

Another  June  catch  smashed  a  Louisiana  record  most  observers  felt  would 
never  be  broken,  the  snapper  mark.  Other  than  the  74  pound  red  snapper  caught 
by  Jim  Meriwether  in  1963  and  considered  to  be  a  "freak"  catch,  the  heaviest 
snapper  listed  in  the  top  ten  weighed  39  pounds.  This  summer,  Tommy  Stokes  of 
Lake  Charles,  surpassed  that  record  with  a  79-0  snapper  boated  south  of 
IntTacoastal  City. 

What  it  all  amounts  to  is  this:  records  are  made  to  be  broken.  You  never  know 
when  your  fish  mav  tip  the  scales  enough  to  be  listed  in  the  top  ten.  Every  angler 
should  be  prepared  for  a  potential  record  catch  by  keeping  an  official  fish  records 
application  in  the  tacklebox.  These  are  available  from  any  outdoor  writer, 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  office,  or  Dan  Hardesty,  States- Times, 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821. 
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Every  angler  should  be  familiar  with  the 
official  fish  records  rules  to  prevent  loss  of 
a  potential  record  fish  through  a 
technicality. 


FRESHWATER 
FISH  RECORDS 


BASS,  LARGEMOUTH 


Harold  C.  Dunaway 
Jack  O'Connor 
Elwin  Husser 
Jake  J.  Crater 
Richard  R.  Brasher,  Jr. 
Zeke  Davis 
James  Strickland 
John  T.  Allen  II 
Robert  Berry 
Cecil  Dillard 
Dudley  R.  Pitt,  Sr. 


Feb.  1975 
April  1972 
Nov.  1958 
May  1971 
Feb.  1976 

March  1962 
Jan.  1974 
May  1973 

March  1969 
Feb.  1975 
Nov.  1972 


BASS,  LARGEMOUTH 

(caught  on  fly  rod) 
NesbittW.  Hagood  III 
Dr.  James  W.  Lorio 
Rene  J.  Russo 
Gordon  L.  King,  Sr. 
Shelby  Bordelon 
J.S.  Drew 
Daniel  C.  Mestayer 
Marcel  A.  Chauvin 
Dr.  James  W.  Lorio 
Daniel  C.  Mestayer 


April  1971 
Dec.  1975 
April  1976 
Oct.  1965 

March  1975 
June  1962 

March  1976 
Feb.  1974 
Sept.  1974 

March  1976 


BASS,  SPOTTED 
Vernon  C.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Jim  Farr 
Dalton  T.  Fayard 
Ben  M.  Strange,  Jr. 
Carroll  Perkins 
Bill  Varnado 
Charles  J.  Kennedy 
Jeff  Hughes 
Charles  J.  Kennedy 
Charles  J.  Kennedy 

BASS,  STRIPED 

Mrs.  Gloria  Andrews 
Paul  Blanchet 
Patrick  Stringer 
James  Teasley 
Robert  Andries 
Ellen  Strickland 
Max  A.  Shaw 
Dennis  0.  Boyett,  Jr. 
Jerry  Bennett 
Dan  W.  Condon 

BASS,  WHITE 
Sam  Parrish 
Linus  Beard 
C.L.  Teel 
Ervin  Murphy 
Mrs.  Ouida  Glynn  Geter 
Lawrence  J.  Wiltse,  Jr. 
Dan  C.  Mestayer 
Mrs.  Ouida  Glynn  Geter 
Larry  Bagley 
Sally  Jo  Stafford 
Todd  Palmisano 


Aug.  1976 
Feb.  1976 
April  1976 
July  1976 
Oct.  1939 
March  1978 
May  1976 
Nov.  1975 
Feb.  1972 
May  1976 


April  1979 

Jan.  1978 

April  1979 

March  1977 

March  1976 

April  1979 

March  1976 

March  1975 

March  1975 

March  1975 


Feb.  1969 
Feb.  1978 
May  1978 
Feb.  1979 
April  1976 
Jan.  1977 
Dec.  1977 
April  1976 
Nov.  1978 
Nov.  1978 
Oct.  1974 


20-8 

18-15 

17-8 

17-0 

16-8 

16-8 

16-1 

14-12 

13-12 

13-8 

13-8 


52-0 
46-8 
40-0 
26-4 
26-0 
24-0 


33-0 
27-0 
15-4 
15-0 


62-0 
52-3 
52-0 
46-0 
43-0 
40-8 
33-8 
31-8 
30-5 
29-8 


5-12 

5-9 

5-9 

5-4 

5-4 

4-8 

4-7 

4-6 

4-5 

4-3 


BOWFIN 
Bryan  Fan) 
Hoi  lis  E.  Moore 
Julius  E.  Aaron 
K.  R.  McCullough 
Mark  King 
Ike  Ounlap 
Francis  J.  Gautreau 
Mary  T.  Boose 
Kenneth  Ray  McCullough 
Surgin  Adams,  Jr. 
Raymond  H.  Callaway 

BREAM 

Grant  M.  Kelly 
J.  W.  Parker,  Jr. 
Lloyd  G.  Hoover 
Tommy  Frazier 
J.  W.  Parker,  Jr. 
Joe  Hudson 
Henry  C.  Shaw 
Otis  Marshall 
Kent  Hollenshead 
Dee  Murphy 

BUFFALO 

Tommy  Descant 
Victor  Zagone,  Jr. 
Ray  Rhymes,  Jr. 
Arnold  Watson 
V.  Bonny  Collura 
Robert  Prator 

CARP 
James  E.  Strange 
Edgar  Coltharp,  Sr. 
G.  Morgan  Ford 
Edgar  Coltharp,  Sr. 

CATFISH 

James  W.  Hibben 
Darrell  J.  Farris 
James  W.  Hibben 
E.  F.  Witteborg 
Milton  Blackwell 
Warren  Babin 
Lucien  A.  Robert 
George  E.  LeGrand 
Harold  W.  Chubb 
Rodney  Verzwyvelt 

CHAIN  PICKEREL 
Chris  H.  Marien 
Edward  R.  Nelson 
George  C.  Wallace 
Ross  F.  Miller 
Walter  Nutter 
Anthony  E.  Hough 
Tommy  Harris 
Kenneth  Ray  McCullough 
A.L.  Setzer 
Bob  Leavines 

CRAPPIE 

Lettie  Robertson 
Welzie  Garrett 
Ronald  P.  Cobbs 
Pat  Cullen 
Nellie  Keller 
L.  M.  Owens 
Robert  L.  Nelson 
William  D.  Temple 
Burnette  P.  Juneau 
E.  Lawrence  Klein 


April  1976 
April  1976 
Feb.  1973 
May  1976 
Aug.  1976 
May  1974 
Nov.  1975 
April  1975 
July  1978 
May  1976 
Sept.  1974 


1959 
June  1961 
April  1970 
April  1974 

May  1960 
June  1973 
June  1978 

May  1966 
June  1976 
April  1957 


July  1976 
Feb.  1971 
July  1975 
May  1974 
July  1976 
Aug.  1973 


May  1978 
June  1975 
April  1976 
June  1975 


March  1970 
Jan.  1970 
Jan.  1970 
June  1966 
Aug.  1975 

March  1978 
June  1975 
April  1979 
Aug.  1977 
Jan.  1978 


REDFIN  PICKEREL 

1-8  Keith  W.  Henderson,  Sr.        Nov.  1974 


WARMOUTH 

(goggle-eye) 

1-8 

Allen  Polk 

Sept.  1973 

1-6 

Glenn  R.  Battle 

June  1971 

1-6 

Lloyd  David  Sexton 

July  1975 

1-6 

Mickey  Montalbano 

April  1976 

1-5 

John  J.  Guarisco 

June  1976 

1-5 

Leonard  Gremillion,  Jr. 

April  1974 

1-5 

Dr.  James  W.  Lorio 

Aug.  1973 

1-3 

Dr.  James  W.  Lorio 

Aug.  1971 

1-3 

Dr.  James  W.  Lorio 

Sept.  1973 

1-3 

Charles  Lea 

May  1974 

1-3 

Sonny  Guice 

May  1974 

SALTWATER 
FISH  RECORDS 


130-8 

106-12 

97-0 

89-8 

88-0 

87-5 

86-8 

86-4 

86-4 

86-1 


AMBERJACK 
Mike  Lane 
Milton  J.  Mouton 
Perry  Elin  Pitre 
G.I.  Negueloua 
Robert  deJongh 
Dr.  Dennis  R.  Miers 
Sonny  Ourso 
A.C.  Garner,  Jr. 
Frank  Ecker 
Dr.  Dennis  Miers 

BARRACUDA 
A.  C.  Mills 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Kramer 
Lester  L.  Jay 
Jep.  E.  Turner,  Jr. 
C.W.  Gladney,  Jr. 
Bob  Marino 
Harry  Barbay 
J.J.  Jones 
Arthur  Hosli 
Sanford  B.  Dooley 

BLACK  JACK 
Dr.  John  Tassin 
Rhett  Pitre 


April  1977 
Aug. 1975 
June  1976 
July  1978 
Aug.  1978 
June  1978 
July  1974 
July  1978 
July  1969 
June  1978 


Aug.  1970 
Oct.  1975 
Aug.  1972 
Sept.  1968 
Aug.  1977 
July  1972 
July  1976 
Sept.  1966 
Oct.  1971 
June  1974 


16-8 

16-4 

14-12 

13-8 

13-1 

12-15 

12-15 

12-14 

12-14 

12-12 


1018-8 
699-0 
686-0 
643-0 
613-8 
612-0 
589-4 
583-4 
575-0 
572-0 


29-12 
26-8 
24-12 
24-9 
24-8 
24-5 
23-0 
20-0 
19-8 
18-0 


BLUEFISH 
Leon  Kolmalsler 
Joseph  Steverson 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Lane 
Gary  Oberg 
Rodney  A.  Pierce 
Tim  Sebastian 
Joseph  C.  Schouest,  Sr. 
Eugene  C.  Kwiatkowski 
Murphy  J.  Foster,  III 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Turezyn 

BLUE  MARLIN 
Linda  Koerner 
Berry  Grubbs 
Alain  E.  DuVernay,  Jr. 
Kenneth  R.  Cuplt 
Noonle  Gullbeau 
John  C.  Boyce 
Edison  Chouest 
Paul  C.  Boyer 
William  E.  Kinnear  II 
Guy  C.  Billups  Jr. 

BONITO 

Sidney  Gonsoulin 
Al  "Teppy"  Daboval,  Jr. 
Joseph  W.  Gex 
Stirling  Couch 
Erin  M.  Burks 
Jill  Bertucci 
Charles  Andres,  III 
Mrs.  Lester  Plaisance 
John  Dutty,  Jr. 
Mark  Landrleu 


Sept. 
Mar. 
July 
Aug. 
Mar. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Aug. 
Mar. 


1971 
1971 
1972 
1974 
1978 
1976 
1975 
1975 
1973 
1976 


July  1977 
Sept.  1978 
Aug.  1969 
June  1979 
July  1976 
July  1976 
Aug.  1978 
June  1979 
July  1978 
Aug.  1974 


July  1974 
July  1973 
June  1970 
July  1949 
Aug.  1971 
Aug.  1976 
July  1949 
July  1959 
Aug.  1977 
July  1974 


BROADBILL  SWORDFISH 
284-8        Dr.  Richard  M.  Landry  June  1978 

112-8        George  M.  Snelllngs,  III         July  1969 
59-8         Lawrence  A.  Durant  July  1977 


96-0 
83-0 
82-12 
82-8 
82-0 
80-4 
80-0 
80-0 
80-0 
79-3 


COBIA 

Charlie  Hardlson 
Louis  "Boo"  LeBlanc 
Alphonse  S.  Hebert,  Sr. 
Harry  Morris 
Houston  Foret 
J.  Edward  Slatten,  Jr. 
Dr.  James  C.  Brousseau 
Dr.  John  L.  Beyt 
Donald  W.  White 
Glenn  Aycock 


June  1973 
May  1978 
Nov.  1967 
May  1966 
April  1977 
May  1976 
June  1973 
May  1976 
April  1976 
May  1973 


8-0 

5-5 

5-4 

5-3 

5-2 

5-0 

4-14 

4-11 

4-10 

4-9 


71-4 

62-8 

60-12 

59-12 

56-12 

56-3 

54-12 

54-0 

53-8 

53-8 


77-0 

61-15 

61-0 

58-3 

56-9 

55-4 

54-8 

53-5 

53-4 

51-4 


12-2 

11-1 

11-0 

11-0 

11-0 

10-12 

10-0 

10-0 

9-12 

9-5 


CROAKER 
(Atlantic) 

Douglas  J.  Bernard  Aug.  1972 

Eugene  Lelort,  Jr.  Aug.  1970 

Eugene  Lelort,  Jr.  Oct.  1970 

Melvin  Backes  Feb.  1978 

Lloyd  J.  Babln  Oct.  1969 

William  Sparacello  Aug.  1972 

Joseph  D.  Toups,  Jr.  1966 

Judge  Alvin  Oser  Aug.  1973 

Eugene  Lelort,  Jr.  Oct.  1970 

Eugene  Lelort,  Jr.  Oct.  1970 

DOLPHIN 

Robert  Prest,  IV  June  1976 

Mike  Pratt  June  1973 

Henry  F.  Page  June  1973 

Stuart  W.  Wilson  June  1969 

Wayne  Plaisance  June  1968 

David  Brenham  June  1976 

Maumus  F.  Claverle,  Jr.  July  1973 

August  Perez,  Jr.  July  1966 

Clyde  V.  Hawk  June  1967 

Salvatore  Perino  July  1968 

DRUM 

Timmy  Joseph  Darcey  April  1975 

Walton  J.  Therlot  June  1974 

Gabe  Schexnlder  June  1979 

Laddie  Portler  Aug.  1974 

Davis  Doucet  July  1974 

Dick  Trosclalr  April  1974 

Richard  Ledet,  Sr.  May  1975 

Wilson  Domangue.Jr.  June  1978 

Ray  Pitre  Jr.  May  1975 

Philip  LeCompte  June  1979 


FLOUNDER 

Clarence  Craig  Feb.  1969 

Clarence  Craig  Nov.  1967 

Lee  W.  Coulon  Nov.  1967 

George  E.  Stevens  Nov.  1967 

Henry  Schomaker  Dec.  1968 

Mrs.  Joseph  Fousse,  Jr.  Nov.  1970 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hebert  Nov.  1974 

Richard  J.  Boll,  Jr.  July  1965 

F.  D.  Laney  Eaves  Aug.  1970 

Dr.  James  E.  Broun  Oct.  1976 

HORSE  EYE  JACKFISH 

Tim  Pitre  July  1977 

Dr.  John  Tassin  July  1977 

Rhett  Pitre  July  1977 

Harry  Hawkins, Jr.  June  1979 

Mellony  Perkins  July  1978 

Amos  V.  Moack  Oct.  1974 

Patrick  Savoy  June  1979 

Harry  Hawkins  Jr.  Aug.  1978 

Dr.  John  Tassin  July  1977 

Gregory  M.  Savoy  Aug.  1978 


JACK  CREVALLE 
Jeflry  Blaine  Lea 
Dean  S.  Beard 
Richard  Boudreaux,  Jr. 
Christian  J.  Smits 
A.R.  Canclenne,Jr. 
Elmo  Roblchaux,  Sr. 
Joseph  M.  Roth 
Eddie  Denny 
Ralph  Bourg 
George  J.  Bertucci 


Sept.  1977 
April  1977 
Aug.  1978 

May  1976 
June  1978 

Oct.  1973 
Aug.  1975 
June  1976 
April  1977 

Oct.  1973 


To  have  a  record  fish  listed  in  the  top  ten, 
the  angler  must  follow  strict  rules  listed  on 
the  back  of  the  fish  records  application. 
Exact  data  must  be  recorded  on  species, 
weight,  length,  girth,  where  caught,  type 
of  tackle  used,  date,  bait  used,  and 
location  and  type  of  scales  used  for 
weighing  fish. 


72-0 

71-0 

71-0 

70-4 

70-4 

70-0 

69-13 

69-8 

68-8 

68-8 


400-0 
365-8 
358-8 
280-0 
268-0 
265-8 
261-0 
259-8 
190-0 
186-0 


6-13 

6-10 

6-8 

6-4 

6-4 

6-3 

5-12 

5-12 

5-9 

5-9 


27-1 
27-0 
23-2 
22-11 
22-0 
20-0 
17-0 
15-8 
14-0 
13-4 


15-15 

12-11 

12-2 

10-14 

10-8 

10-0 

9-12 

9-2 

8-14 

8-14 


KING  MACKEREL 
A.  Roger  Lee,  Jr. 
Shelby  E.  Russ.Jr. 
Frank  J.  Mohre 
Clifton  E.  King 
Chad  D.  Jordan 
Woody  Crews 
Paul  Wiggins 
Bill  Golden 
Paul  J.  Tregre 
Edward  C.  Beshoner  Sr. 


MAKO  SHARK 

Jules  E.  Gugllelmo  Sr. 
Marvin  G.  Heebe 
O.R.  Payne 
Leander  H.  Perez,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Alma  L.  Burks 
Richard  Landry 
H.  L.  Herrin,  Jr. 
J.W.  Duffy 
Dr.  M.E.  Brlerre 
Dr.  Wilson  P.  Couch 

POMPANO 

Buddy  Pons 
Hugh  R.  Babylon 
Clement  Andollina 
U.  S.  Allan 
Felix  C.  Byxbe 
Lamar  J.  Callaway 
Louis  U.  Thornton 
Cecil  Jones 
Holt  H.  Fastring 
Bill  Duffy 
H.  H.  McCain 


Feb.  1976 
Dec.  1978 
Dec.  1974 
Feb.  1976 
April  1977 
April  1978 
Jan.  1975 
Nov.  1974 
March  1975 
Mar.  1974 


July  1972 
Mar.  1976 
July  1973 
Aug.  1967 
July  1971 
May  1975 
June  1978 
May  1970 
July  1970 
Aug.  1975 


Dec.  1969 
Dec.  1970 
Dec.  1970 
Jan.  1971 
Dec.  1970 
Nov.  1971 
March  1967 
Nov.  1970 
Dec.  1970 
Jan.  1964 
Dec.  1953 


POMPANO,  AFRICAN 

Harold  Moreaux 

John  Beyt  III 

Clyde  H.  Martin 

Jeff  Patout 

Dr.  Darryl  Elias 

Joseph  S.  Cronan 

Beau  I.  Greenwald 

Bill  Hodges 

Dr.  Darryl  Elias 

Harry  H.  Anderson 


Nov.  1975 
Sept.  1977 
Sept.  1975 
Nov.  1975 
Oct.  1977 
Oct.  1977 
Sept.  1975 
Oct.  1975 
Sept.  1977 
Aug.  1975 


RAINBOW  RUNNER 
Tom  McAndrew 
Charlie  Grey 
Myron  Fischer 
Mellony  Perkins 
Bette  Wallace 
Charlie  Grey 
Ray  Guilmino,  Sr. 
Mark  Callrl 
George  R.  Scherer 
Myron  Fischer 


June  1979 
June  1978 
May  1978 
July  1978 
July  1977 
June  1978 
June  1978 
May  1978 
July  1976 
May  1978 


KtUMbH 

SPEARFISH 

V 

/ 

0.  L.  Cornish 

Sept.  1963 

78-0 

Larry  Bulot 

July  1964 

/ 

Ira  J.  Breaux 
Philip  A.  Robinson 

Aug.  1977 
June  1967 

27-15 
20-4 

Stephanie  Slatten 
Mrs.  Guy  C.  Billups,  Jr. 

July  1974 
1969 

«^8 

/ 

John  E.  Dakin,  Jr. 

Dec.  1975 

17-6 

Barry  Barger 

Aug.  1977 

^ 

/ 

James  T.  Brady 

Sept.  1972 

7-8 

Kyle  T.  Marks 

June  1977 

9^ 

' 

Mrs.  Pauline  G.  Rohm 

May  1974 

WF    1 

Johnny  Ledet,  Jr. 

Aug.  1976 

*       / 

Joseph  Vitrano 

Oct.  1957 

LSF^jsd 

Nick  Martlnolich 

Aug.  1970 

SPECKLED  TROUT 

^hjjd 

Patricia  A.  Santolucito 

Feb.  1975 

12-6 

Leon  Mattes 

May  1950 

\           >   *4B 

Robert  Arthur  Buuck,  Sr. 

April  1975 

10-12 

Randolph  D.  Green 

Aug.  1970 

1  ;  4F               .  /*j   C 

. 

10-10 

John  Kaparis 

May  1979 

SAILFISH 

10-0 

David  G.  Buccola 

May  1974 

vfl 

John  Lauricella 

Oct.  1953 

9-14 

Edward  J.  Goodwin,  Jr. 

May  1977 

l 

Richard  A.  Wikenhauser 
Arnold  0.  Domin 
Grant  A.  Rodriguez,  Jr. 
W.  McKerall  0  Neil,  Jr. 
Frank  Tutzauer 

June  1979 
July  1965 
May  1975 
June  1974 
June  1971 

9-14 
9-12 
9-12 
9-11 
9-8 

James  L.  LeMay 
Anthony  J.  Bianca 
John  W.  Burns 
Nicholas  J.  Dimaio,  Sr. 
Richard  F.  Muller,  Jr. 

April  1970 
Aug. 1970 
March  1968 
May  1975 
June  1970 

I 

Dennis  L.  Good 

Oct.  1967 

Dr.  Jerry  R.  Smith 

June  1968 
July  1971 

TARPON 

H'  aH 

m. 

Don  Locasio 

Tim  Sebastian 

July  1964 

222-12 

Pat  Parra 

June  1979 

TUNA,  YELLOWFIN 

SHEEPSHEAD 

John  N.  Bourg 

May  1970 

211-8 
206-0 
205-12 

George  J.  Huber 
Johnny  A.  Guidry 
Ray  Grezaffi 

Sept.  1978 
July  1973 
Sept.  1978 

201-8 
199-8 
198-9 

Alvin  E.  DuVernay 
William  A.  Good 
Mrs.  Judi  Burrus 

June  1971 
July  1969 
June  1977 

Eugene  Lefort,  Jr. 
James  Summersgill,  Jr. 
Dudley  J.  Bourg 
Mrs.  Bruce  Matherne 

March  1971 
July  1972 
Oct.  1970 
Feb.  1974 

200-0 
198-8 
198-0 
195-0 

Joe  Schouest,  Jr. 
Oswald  Frey 
Dr.  L.G.  Van  Geffen,  Jr. 
Schuyler  Thibodeaux 

Sept.  1977 
Sept.  1951 
Sept.  1977 
Sept.  1973 

196-8 
196-0 
195-4 
182-12 

Guy  C.  Billups, Jr. 
Clyde  V.  Hawk 
Henry  F.  Page,  Jr. 
Tim  Stroke 

May  1966 
June  1968 
July  1973 
June  1976 

George  P.  Bourg 
Mrs.  Aubrey  Bares 

Aug.  1972 
1955 

195-0 
192-8 

Glenn  Chatelain 
Carlos  B.  Harvey 

Aug.  1978 
June  1973 

181-0 
181-0 

Richard  H.  Braud 
Capt.  Tom  Holliday 

June  1966 
May  1975 

Steve  Troesch 

Dec.  1956 

180-8 

David  Couch 

July  1979 

Eugene  Lefort,  Jr. 

May  1971 

Freddie  J.  Bourg 

Dec.  1971 

TRIPLETAIL 

39-8 

Mrs.  Jimmy  Toups 

July  1959 

WAHOO 

SNAPPER 

39-0 

Jimmy  Frickey 

July  1977 

139-4 

Myron  J.  Fischer 

April  1976 

Tommy  N.  Stoker 

June  1979 

33-12 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Blackmon 

Aug.  1970 

124-8 

Salvadore  Perino,  Jr. 

May  1974 

Jim  Meriwether 

Oct.  1963 

33-12 

Jeff  Toups 

July  1973 

110-4 

Erin  Burks 

May  1976 

Mrs.  Jesse  B.  Lane 

May  1975 

33-0 

Bob  Moran 

June  1953 

110-0 

Mrs.  Homer  J.  Moore,  Jr. 

1964 

Allen  M.  Kahoe 

June  1977 

32-0 

Jimmy  Toups 

July  1970 

108-4 

Edison  Chouest 

May  1977 

John  L.  DiMiceli,  Jr. 

July  1977 

29-0 

Mrs.  Jimmy  Toups 

July  1970 

103-0 

William  H.  Barrett,  Jr. 

July  1973 

Paul  C.  Boyer 

June  1977 

28-8 

Lawrence  Federico,  Jr. 

Aug.  1971 

101-8 

H.D.  Bacon  IV 

Aug.  1977 

Marvin  E.  Griffin 

Aug.  1967 

26-8 

Mrs.  Jimmy  Toups 

July  1970 

97-0 

Mrs.  Merle  Couch 

April  1978 

Bill  Barnhill 

Aug.  1971 

25-4 

Mrs.  Clavena  Cognevich 

Aug.  1970 

96-0 

Alfred  P.  Flores 

Aug.  1977 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Tusa 

Aug.  1975 

95-6 

H.L.  Herrin 

April  1975 

Alvin  G.  Kamm 

June  1975 

SPADEFISH 

Benny  Avera 
Schuyler  Thibodeaux 
Wilson  Couch 
Charles  Sebastian 
Hilary  Blanchard 
Charles  G.  Donewar  III 
Clyde  Martin 
Sam  Sharp 
Mrs.  Dennis  Visier 
Freddie  J.  Griffin,  Jr. 

TUNA,  BLACKFIN 

WHITE  MARLIN 

Dec.  1969 

31-0 

James  D.  Busby 

July  1977 

134-0 

Dennis  L.  Good 

July  1967 

April  1972 
June  1972 

29-12 
28-4 

Dorothy  Perkins 
Louis  P.  Vallee 

July  1978 
June  1978 

110-8 
103-4 

George  M.  Snelling  III 
Sidney  Gonsoulin 

May  1968 
Aug.  1973 

Aug.  1963 
June  1976 
May  1976 
Sept.  1976 
July  1966 
July  1976 
July  1976 

28-0 

Frank  G.  Donewar 

May  1979 

103-0 

Mrs.  Al  R.  Childress  Jr. 

May  1967 

27-0 

26-12 

26-8 

Sam  F.  Monticello 
Vicki  Crosby 
Stacie  Ramsey 

June  1979 
Oct.  1978 
June  1979 

102-6 
102-0 
101-0 

Chalin  O.  Perez,Jr. 
Paul  C.  Boyer 
Alfred  Hitter  Jr. 

July  1977 
June  1979 
June  1979 

26-8 

Don  Latll.Jr. 

May  1978 

100-0 

William  L.  Manning 

July  1966 

25-8 
25-4 

Lee  Alonzo 
Gerald  J.  Link 

May  1979 
Sept.  1976 

99-8 
98-0 

Harley  B.  Howcott 
Dr.  John  Chadwick 

July  1967 
Oct.  1969 

WHITE  TROUT 

SPANISH  MACKEREL 

TUNA,  BLUEFIN 

11-0 

Donald  H.  Marion 

Sept.  1973 

Mike  LeBlanc 

Aug. 1972 

859-0 

Jack  A.  Brown 

June  1971 

10-8 

James  Gomez 

Jan.  1973 

James  P.  Antill 

Aug.  1971 

834-0 

Arnold  Boudreaux 

May  1977 

9-13 

Ferdinand  Von  Behren  III 

Jan.  1976 

Warren  Fisher, Jr. 

Oct.  1974 

831-12 

Roy  V.  Eskine 

May  1972 

9-2 

Claude  McCall 

Feb.  1978 

David  J.  Danos 

Aug.  1976 

826-0 

Dr.  John  Melton 

June  1978 

8-12 

Richard  Landry 

Feb.  1975 

Anthony  C.  D'Antonio 

Nov.  1970 

780-8 

Pierre  Viilere 

May  1977 

8-8 

Martin  Vlnet 

May  1977 

Mrs.  Earlise  Lefort 

July  1975 

665-0 

Steve  Edgett 

May  1975 

8-4 

Dale  Schlottman 

Aug.  1975 

Pat  Matherne 

Aug.  1973 

580-0 

Jack  A.  Brown 

June  1971 

7-10 

Franklin  V.  Endom,Jr. 

Feb.  1975 

Earl  E.  Wall 

Aug.  1973 

526-4 

Jack  Kimmerly 

May  1975 

7-4 

Jimmy  Hill 

Mar.  1975 

Danny  Crosby 

Nov.  1979 

512-8 

John  D.  Charbonnet 

May  1971 

7-1 

Dan  Mandet 

Aug.  1975 

Addis  McDonald 

Sept.  1969 

440-0 

Jim  Meriwether 

May  1963 

7-1 

Lucas  J.  Giordano 

June  1974 
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The  Hunter 
and  Safety 


By  Julia  Murchison  McSherry 


Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 

A  ten  year  old  boy  will  never  forget 
the  day  he  was  running  through  the 
woods  with  his  dad's  new  12  gauge 
automatic  shotgun  when  he  tripped, 
accidentally  shooting  his  kid  brother 
in  frontof  him.  Result:  fatal.  The  boy's 
father  and  mother  will  never  forgive 
themselves  for  allowing 
too-much-gun  in  the  hands  of  an 
inexperienced  youngster  with  no 
formal  hunter  safety  education 
training. 

A  33  year  old  man  still  remembers 
the  cold  December  morning,  sitting 
on  his  favorite  deerstand,  when  his 
long-awaited  moment  finally  came. 
Jumping  up  in  excitement,  he  quickly 
fired  into  the  brush  where  he  heard 
the  movement.  Result:  his  brother  is 
still  recovering  from  a  near  fatal  chest 
wound. 

Both  of  the  men  were  not 
well- versed  in  the  principles  of  hunter 
safety.  Had  they  been,  there  would 
never  have  been  a  shot  at  a  game 
animal  not  in  full  vision  nor  would  the 
victim  of  the  gunshot  wound  been  out 
deer  hunting  without  wearing  the 
legally  required  "hunter  orange". 

These  two  hunting  accidents  have 
several  things  in  common.  One,  they 
were  senseless.  Two,  they  could  have 
been  prevented  with  a  little  common 
sense  and  hunter  education.  Safety 
training  teaches  the  student  how  to 
practically  apply  common  sense  in  the 
field  through  responsibility,  courtesy, 
and  respect  for  firearms  and  fellow 
hunters. 

Last  year,  sixteen  people  were  shot 
in  Louisiana  in  tragic,  unnecessary 
hunting  accidents.  Six  of  these 
accidents  were  fatal.  These  figures 
indicate  only  those  accidents  reported 
to  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries;  there  may  have  been  many 
more. 

Although  the  number  may  not 
sound  so  big  in  a  state  with  350,000 
licensed  hunters,  any  time  the 
number  of  preventable  deaths 
exceeds  one,  it  is  tragic. 

Since  the  early  1900s,  state  and 
federal  governments  have  been 
convinced  that  the  educational 
approach  is  the  best  method  of 
reducing  the  number  of  firearm 
accidents.  Records  show  that  the 
majority  of  accidents  are  the  result  of 
lack  of  knowledge  or  failure  to  apply 
such  knowledge. 


The  Pittman-Robertson  Act  of  1937, 
the  important  sportsman's  legislation 
that  provides  conservation  funds 
through  an  excise  tax  on  all  firearms 
and  certain  hunting  equipment,  was 
amended  in  1971  to  make  a  good 
percentage  of  the  money  available  for 
hunter  training.  As  a  result,  most  of 
the  states  began  to  emphasize  and 
intensify  their  hunting  safety 
programs. 

Louisiana  had  already  begun  to 
expand  its  program  ten  years  ago  in 
1969.  Over  the  past  decade,  it  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  department's 
most  important  public  education 
tools.  Today,  the  department's 
education  section  employs  eight 
specially  trained  wildlife  education 
specialists  plus  one  hunting  safety 
coordinator  and  a  section  chief,  all 
dedicated  to  promoting  hunting 
safety  as  well  as  other  conservation 
principles.  The  sole  responsibility  of 
these  ten  experts  is  to  educate  the 
public  about  hunting  safety,  boating 
safety,  wildlife  management  and 
conservation  techniques. 

The  program  has  proved 
immensely  successful  with  12-15,000 
Louisianians  certified  annually  as  safe 
hunters  and  a  noticeable  drop  in  the 
number  of  hunting  accidents  since 
1970. 

The  main  objective  of  Louisiana's 
hunter  safety  and  firearm  education 
program,  according  to  Huey  Sanders, 
education  section  chief,  is  to  offer  a 
free  certified  safe  hunter  course  to 
youngsters  throughout  the  state. 
Wildlife  education  specialists  present 
the  program  regularly  to  schools, 
youth  camps,  scout  groups,  and  clubs 
as  well  as  teachers'  workshops  and 
sportsmen's  groups. 

"Although,  the  safety  course  is 
generally  geared  to  about  the  .eighth 
grade  level,"  Sanders  explains,  "we 
encourage  adults  to  participate  in  the 
program  too.  A  person  is  never  too 
old  or  experienced  enough  to  not 
benefit  from  the  safety  techniques 
taught." 

At  the  very  least,  the  course  will 
serve  as  a  refresher  for  basic  firearm 
and  conservation  principles  and 
often,  experienced  hunters  even  find 
they  learn  something  new,  he  says. 

The  course  requires  at  least  six 
hours  of  classroom  instruction  and 
demonstrations  plus  mandatory 


Range  firing  drives  home  impressions 
learned  from  classroom  lecture  and 
demonstration. 


Main  objective  of  the  hunter  safety  and  firearm  education  program  is  to  offer  a  free, 
certified-safe-hunter  course  to  youngsters  throughout  the  state.  This  instruction  is 
regularly  presented  to  schools,  youth  camps,  scout  groups,  and  clubs. 
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Safety  training  is  vital  to  all  hunters,  youngsters  and  adults  alike.  Over  half  the  states 
now  require  official  hunter  safety  certification. 


range  firing  of  .22  rifles  or  shotguns. 
Each  instructor  is  well  equipped  with 
films,  charts,  mounted  specimens, 
and  other  training  aids.  Classes  are 
supplied  with  guns,  ammunition,  and 
student  manuals  published  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association. 

To  become  certified,  each  student 
must  complete  all  phases  of  the 
program  and  pass  a  written  exam. 
Upon  completion  of  the  course, 
passing  students  receive  a  safe  hunter 
patch  and  certification  card  which  is 
accepted  by  all  other  states  where 
certification  is  required  to  obtain  a 
hunting  license. 

And  that's  another  reason  to  take 
the  course.  Over  half  the  states  and 
some  Canadian  provinces  now  have 
mandatory  hunter  safety  certification. 
Many  of  the  popular  western  big 
game  states  such  as  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  California,  and 
Montana  plus  23  others  now  require 
official  hunter  certification  before 
purchase  of  a  hunting  license. 

And  there's  a  good  possibility  that 
Louisiana  will  follow  suit  and,  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  hunting  safety 
certification  may  become  mandatory 
in  our  state. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
education  program  has  continually 
expanded.  To  meet  the  demands  of 
more  and  more  requests  for  firearm 
safety  education,  the  education 
section  now  contributes  an  average  of 
160  man  hours  per  week  to  the  course 
in  addition  to  other  duties  pertaining 
to  boating  safety  and  other  areas. 

Because  of  increased  demand  and  a 
real  need  to  continue  program 
expansion,  department  instructors 
have  initiated  a  new  approach  to 
supplement  their  efforts.  Through  " 
"teaching  the  teachers,"  hunter  safety 
training  is  being  integrated  into  the 
classroom. 

It  may  be  the  physical  education 
instructor  who  can  use  firearms  and 
archery  in  regular  coursework,  a 
science  teacher  including 
conservation  education  as  part  of  a 
natural  science  unit,  or  a  parish  4-H 


agent.  Already,  wildlife  and  fisheries 
education  specialists  have  certified 
over  600  instructors  qualified  to  teach 
.hunting  safety  in  their  schools  on  a 
volunteer  basis. 

There  has  been  an  encouraging, 
enthusiastic  response  in  most  parts  of 
the  state  with  several  school  boards 
now  requiring  hunting  safety  in 
school  curriculums.  With  the  help  of 
these  new  certified  instructors,  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
will  be  able  to  reach  more  of  the 
general  public. 

The  training  classes  will  continue  to 
emphasize  important  subjects  such  as 
hunter  tradition  and  ethics, 
conservation,  hunter  responsibility, 
and  shooting  fundamentals,  firearms 
and  ammunition.  Also  included  are 
safe  gun  handling,  archery,  basic  first 
aid,  survival,  and  field  care  of  game. 
These  topics  are  designed  to  interest 
and  educate  non-hunters  as  well  as 
hunters. 


The  new  network  of  volunteer 
instructors  will  have  a  major  role  in 
reaching  the  maximum  number  of 
Louisianians. 

Persons  interested  in  becoming 
certified  safe  hunters  should  contact 
one  of  the  department's  eight  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Baton  Rouge,  Ferriday, 
Lake  Charles,  Minden,  Monroe,  New 
Orleans,  and  Opelousas.  The  wildlife 
education  specialists  will  be  happy  to 
accommodate  all  requests. 

With  the  1979-80  hunting  season 
opening,  now  is  the  time  to  consider 
hunter  safety.  And  what  can  be  better 
than  starting  the  season  off  right  by 
educating  novice  hunters  and 
reminding  experienced  sportsmen  of 
safe  firearm  techniques. 

Conservation,  respect, 
responsibility,  courtesy,  and  firearm 
education  add  up  to  one  thing:  safety 
.  .  .  and  a  certified  safe  hunter  can 
help  save  lives. 


The  mastering  of  basic  shooting  fundamentals  combined  with  responsibility  and 
courtesy  add  up  to  safety  in  the  field. 


TIPS  FOR 
FIREARM  SAFETY 
AFIELD 


•  Always  keep  the  muzzle  pointed 
in  a  safe  direction,  away  from  yourself 
and  others. 

•  Keep  the  action  open  when  the 
firearm  is  not  in  use. 

•  Treat  every  gun  as  if  it  were 
loaded.  The  safety  switch  is  a 
mechanical  device  and  can  fail.  Keep 
your  finger  off  the  trigger  and  outside 
the  trigger  guard  except  immediately 
prior  to  firing. 

•  Know  your  firearm  and  its  basic 
working  parts  and  ammunition.  Use 
only  proper  ammunition  and  store 
separately  different  types  of  shells. 
The  wrong  load  can  result  in  barrel 
explosion  which  is  a  common  cause  of 
many  gun  accidents. 

•  Be  certain  of  your  target.  Always 
identify  your  target  beyond  a  doubt 
then  look  past  it  to  be  sure  you  have  a 
safe  background.  Do  not  shoot  at 
movement  you  cannot  see. 

•  Know  where  your  hunting 
companions  are  at  all  times.  Observe 
zones  of  fire.  Establish  shooting  zones 
with  your  companions  before  the 
hunt. 

•  Do  not  mix  alcohol  and  shooting. 

•  Never  shoot  where  you  will  have 
a  ricochet,  especially  across  open 
water. 

•  Obey  the  law  at  all  times  afield. 
Wear  hunter  orange  when  hunting 
deer  and  other  mammals.  Never 
remove  the  plug  from  a  shotgun. 

•  Unload  gun  for  vehicle  transport 
and  crossing  fences. 

•  When  storing  gun  at  home,  keep 
gun,  unloaded  with  action  open, 
locked  in  separate  compartment  from 
ammunition. 

•  Remember,  respect  and 
responsibility  are  the  keys  to  safely 
handling  firearms. 
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Story  and  Photography  By  McFadden  Duffy 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  mirli- 
tons  start  showing  up  in  the  produce 
sections  of  Louisiana  grocery  stores. 
Often  you'll  find  a  box  of  them  dis- 
played along  with  pumpkins, 
squash  and  other  vegetables  at  road- 
side stands  near  produce  farms.  The 
delectable  green  vegetables  are  a 
symbol  of  fall  in  south  Louisiana,  but 
they  can  be  grown  anywhere  in  the 
state. 

One  hears  different  names  for  this 
tasty  squash  depending  where  they 
are  grown.  In  Louisiana,  where  the 
vegetable  is  widely  cultivated  for 
home  consumption  or  local  sale,  the 
most  familiar  name  is  mirliton.  They 
are  also  referred  to  as  vegetable 
pears  in  some  parts  of  the  state. 

Mirlitons  are  so  popular  in 
Louisiana  they  are  now  being  grown 
in  other  southern  states  from  Texas 
to  Florida.  Chances  are  excellent 
they  will  be  finding  their  way  into 
more  retail  outlets  on  an  increasingly 
larger  scale  in  the  next  few  years. 
There  are  some  relatively  large 
growers,  particularly  in  Florida.  An- 
nual crops  find  ready  market  in  area 
stores. 

In  other  states,  particularly  Florida 
and  Texas,  the  vine  grown  vegetable 
that  resembles  a  large  green  pear  is 
called  chayote  (chi-oh-tee).  Addi- 
tional names  are  mango  squash, 
chouchou  and  Aztec  squash. 

New  Orleans  is  said  to  be  the  first 
city  to  offer  the  semi-tropical  veget- 
able in  public  markets.  The  name 


mirliton  is  French  in  derivation.  It  is 
said  that  ships  engaged  in  the 
banana  trade,  plying  between  New 
Orleans  and  Central  American 
ports,  brought  the  first  mirlitons  to 
that  city. 

New  Orleanians,  endowed  with  a 
natural  flair  for  culinary  explora- 
tions, found  the  delicately  flavored 
squash  could  be  stuffed  with 
shrimp,  crabmeat  or  ham,  and 
otherwise  fashioned  into  dishes  that 
both  pleased  and  tantalized  the  pa- 
late. 

This  was  about  70  years  ago.  With 
the  first  mirlitons  came  knowledge 
of  how  to  plant  them  so  they  would 
sprout  and  produce  vines  that  bore 
fruit.  From  that  early  beginning,  the 
vine  squash  quickly  spread 
throughout  Louisiana  and  into 
neighboring  states. 

Research  indicates  the  vine  veget- 
able is  native  to  Guatemala.  The  ac- 
cepted Central  American  name 
springs  from  a  corruption  of  the  an- 
cient Aztec  name  chayotli.  Produced 
under  primitive  cultivation  for  cen- 
turies, the  chayote  is  as  old  as  any 
Central  American  civilization. 

Although  the  mirliton  vine  is  es- 
teemed only  for  its  fruit  in  this  coun- 
try, practically  every  part  of  the  vine 
has  economic  uses  in  its  tropical 
habitats.  Foliage  is  devoured  eagerly 
by  cattle  and  poultry.  Repeated  cut- 
tings of  new  growth  or  forage  do  not 
seem  to  injure  the  plants. 


Young  leaves  and  tender  tips  of 
the  vines  are  used  in  the  island  of 
Reunion  much  as  spinach  is  used  in 
this  country.  Blanched  shoots  pro- 
duced through  forcing  seed  mirli- 
tons placed  together  in  a  narrow 
trench  are  used  like  asparagus  tips. 
The  root  becomes  tuber  like  and 
starchy  after  the  first  season.  In  this 
stage  it  frequently  is  boiled  and 
eaten  like  potatoes  in  some  coun- 
tries. 

The  mirliton,  related  to  both 
squash  and  cucumber,  grows  on  a 
rambling  vine.  It  must  have  a  trellis 
or  other  support  if  it  is  to  succeed. 

They  are  best  started  in  the  spring, 
but  can  be  carried  over  from  year  to 
year.  Simply  mulch  the  root  area 
well  when  winter  comes. 

Fruit  is  produced  only  in  the  short 
days  of  spring  and  fall.  The  spring 
crop  is  usually  not  as  large  as  the  fall 
crop.  Only  well  established  vines 
that  have  been  carried  over  by 
mulching  seem  to  bear  in  the  spring. 

The  color  range  in  mirlitons  is 
from  green  to  ivory  or  white.  Most 
vines  produce  deep  green  fruit. 
Weight  of  mirlitons  may  range  from 
a  few  ounces  to  about  two  pounds. 
Most  are  picked  when  they  range 
from  about  eight  ounces  to  a  pound. 

Legend  persists  that  there  are 
male  and  female  fruits  and  they 
must  be  planted  in  pairs  for  the  vines 
to  bear.  The  pear  shaped  fruit  should 
be  planted  in  its  side.  They  should 
not  be  placed  too  deep.  Some  gar- 
deners prefer  to  leave  the  smaller 
end  (stem  end)  slightly  out  of  the 
soil. 

Fruit  from  a  healthy  vine  should 
be  used  for  seed  stock,  but  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  almost  all  mirli- 
tons that  are  properly  planted  will 
probably  sprout.  If  the  fruit  is  left  too 
long  on  the  vine,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
sprout  before  it  is  picked.  An  ivory 
tongue  seems  to  protrude  from  the 
larger  end  of  the  hanging  fruit.  It 
produces  a  tender  green  sprout 
which  will  quickly  produce  a  new 
vine  when  planted. 

Mirlitons  can  be  stuffed,  fried, 
scalloped,  or  made  into  pickles  and 
relish.  Some  even  find  their  ways 
into  salads. 

Central  America's  gift  to  the  veg- 
etable world  is  fun  to  grow  and 
makes  a  welcome  and  somewhat  dif- 
ferent addition  to  any  southern 
menu. 


Stuffed  Mirlitons 

4  mirlitons 

Vz  stick  margarine 

1  onion,  minced 

Vi  c  up  celery,  chopped 

1  clove  garlic,  minced 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

IV2  cups  bread 

1  egg 

1  lb.  shrimp,  cooked 

Vi  cup  sharp  cheese  (optional) 

Buttered  bread  crumbs 

Wash  and  cut  the  mirlitons  in  half, 
lengthwise  or  leave  whole.  Cover  with 
cold  water,  bring  to  a  boil  and  simmer 
about  30  minutes  or  until  tender.  Re- 
move from  the  water  and  cool  until  they 
are  easy  to  handle.  Remove  the  seed  and 
discard.  Carefully  scoop  out  the  soft 
pulp  of  the  mirliton,  leaving  the  skin  un- 
broken. Set  the  shells  aside  until  ready  to 


stuff  them.  Chop  or  mash  the  mirliton 
pulp.  Soak  bread  in  water  or  milk; 
squeeze.  Melt  margarine  in  a  skillet, 
saute'  the  onion,  garlic,  and  celery.  Add 
the  mirliton,  bread,  salt,  pepper, 
shrimp,  egg,  cheese,  and  other  season- 
ings as  desired.  Cook  for  about  five  min- 
utes. Remove  from  fire,  fill  shells  with 
stuffing,  top  with  buttered  bread  crumbs 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350  de- 
grees) about  20  minutes  or  until  crumbs 
are  brown. 

Mirlitons  in  Casserole 

Prepare  in  the  same  way  as  for  stuffing 
but  do  not  use  the  mirliton  shells.  Place 
mixture  in  a  casserole  which  has  been 
lightly  greased  with  butter.  Sprinkle  but- 
tered bread  crumbs  on  top  and  cover 
lightly  with  paprika  to  give  color.  Gar- 
nish with  rings  of  sliced  green  pepper. 
Bake  at  350  degrees  and  serve  while  hot. 


Mirliton  Salad 

Cut  young,  tender  mirlitons  in  slices 
or  cubes.  Add  small  amount  of  water  to 
prevent  burning.  Salt  to  taste.  Steam 
practically  in  their  own  juice  until  mirli- 
tons are  tender  to  fork.  Cool  and  further 
slice  or  dice  to  desired  size.  Mix  with 
French  dressing,  to  which  chopped  on- 
ion, celery,  carrot  and  dill  pickle  have 
been  added.  Serve  on  lettuce  leaves  or 
bed  of  finely  cut  cabbage.  Garnish  with 
chopped  pepper  or  parsley. 

Mirliton  Relish 

1  quart  finely  chopped  mirlitons 
1  pint  finely  chopped  onions 

1  quart  finely  chopped  green  and  red 
sweet  peppers 

4  Tbsp.  salt 

4  Tbsp.  mustard  seed 

2  Tbsp.  celery  seed 
3k  cup  sugar 

1  quart  vinegar 

Soak  the  pepper  in  brine  (1  cup  of  salt 
to  1  gallon  of  water)  for  24  hours. 
Freshen  in  clear,  cold  water  for  1  or  2 
hours.  Drain  well,  remove  seeds  and 
coarse  white  sections.  Chop  and  mea- 
sure peppers,  mirlitons,  and  onions.  Mix 
and  add  spices,  sugar  and  vinegar.  Let 
stand  overnight  covered  in  a  crock  or 
enamel  vessel.  Next  morning  pack  into 
pint  or  12-ounce  jars;  seal  and  process  15 
minutes  at  180  degrees  F.  (simmering). 

Scalloped  Mirlitons 

2  cups  thinly  sliced  mirlitons 

1  cup  chopped  onions 

2  minced  green  peppers 

IV2  cups  white  sauce  (medium) 
1  cup  fine,  dry  bread  crumbs 

1  Tbsp.  butter 

Pare  mirlitons.  Grease  a  baking  dish 
and  put  in  a  layer  of  each  vegetable.  Pour 
white  sauce  over  contents  and  add  re- 
maining vegetables.  Cover  with  crumbs 
mixed  with  butter,  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven  about  20  minutes  or  until  vegeta- 
bles are  tender  and  crumbs  nicely 
browned. 

Smothered  Mirlitons 

2  pounds  mirlitons  / 

1  small  onion,  minced 

2  Tbsp.  butter 
Vi  Tsp.  salt 
Dash  pepper 

Peel  and  cube  mirlitons;  saute'  with 
minced  onion  in  butter  over  low  heat 
until  soft.  Do  not  add  water.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Yield:  about  4  servings. 
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